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[1] A Large New Zealand Maori Finely Carved Pounamu 
ki of Symmetrical Form 





Greenstone Breast Pendant Hei- 
with a flat back the oversized head with deeply ringed eyes 


Smooth worn silky patina 


18th — early 19th Century 


sizn: 13.5cm high, 9.5cm wide— 5% ins high, 3% ins wide 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection 

SEE: Finch and Co catalogue no.15, item no. 33, for a Maori double headed greenstone 
hei-tiki 

cr: A very similar Hei-Tiki to this example in the Auckland Museum, New Zealand 
(3320) collected in 1795 and formerly in the E.B Williams collection said to be from the 
Kai-Tahu tribe of the South island 





Symbolic of the Maori, Hei- Tiki were first seen and desired by the early explorers and 
have continued in popularity to the present day. In ancient times both men and women 
wore Hei-Tiki, but today they are only worn by Maori women. 

Nephrite, a form of jade, was the most valuable material known to the Maori provid- 
ing a direct tangible contact with the ancestors, the source of life, knowledge and Mana. 
By wearing treasured jade ornaments once owned by illustrious warrior ancestors the 
living Maori could share in the strength and power of those ancestors. At important 
funeral ceremonies greenstone heirlooms were displayed around the deceased to dem- 
onstrate status and to reinforce the continuous link between the living and their ances- 
tors. When the body of a relative could not be recovered for mourning ceremonies 
their personal hei-tiki could serve as a focus and substitute for the displays of grief and 
affection towards the departed. 














[2] A Superb Indian Mughal or Ottoman Court Jewellery 
Casket of Sandalwood Veneered with Tortoiseshell and Inlaid 


with Ivory and Ebony 
The dome shaped top fitted with glass panels lifting to reveal a detachable tray fitted for rings 
Jewels and valuable trinkets an inner sandalwood chamber configured with small sliding 


drawers and compartments to accommodate precious stones and objects each side of the casket 
with windows of glass behind which carved ivory flowers stained red and green tremble and 
dance in front of pierced sandalwood screens, with detachable key 

Perhaps from a Gujarati workshop 

Late 18th — Early 19th Century 


SIZE: 27.5cm high, 33.5cm wide, 24cm deep — 10% ins high, 13% ins wide, 9% ins 
deep 


The decoration and shape of this fine box can be compared to Indian architecture par- 
ticularly in the integration of surface and form through the lattice worked sandalwood 
screens. Whilst the decoration appears largely Mughal, the taste for such opulent objects 
is associated with the Ottoman Empire and this casket may have been produced for the 
Turkish market. 

This portable box with various internal compartments and drawers almost certainly 
held jewels, precious pearls and stones and other valuable personal possessions, which 
would be displayed and chosen for use or wear by members of the court. A Kangra min- 
iature painting dating to circa 1800 depicts an Indian princess choosing her jewellery for 
the day with her maids from a similar casket, the tray displaying a collection of jewels. 





[3] A Very Rare Pair of German Erotic Gambling Dice the 
Nude Male and Female Figures of Finely Carved Ivory Inlaid 
with Ebony Dots or Pips 

Probably Nuremberg 

Late 17th Century 


SIZES: 2.5cm square— 1 ins square 
cr: Philip Malgouyres Ivories Collection Du Museé Du Louvre Paris, 2010, page 270, 
no. 232, shows four very similar dice. Two originally catalogued in 1849 as Two Small 
Obscene Dice 1849: 2311 





Gambling is one of the oldest known pursuits of mankind. Archacological evidence 
has shown that our earliest ancestors were gamblers. Knuckle and ankle bones of sheep 
dating back over 40,000 years have been found in caves in France and were probably 
thrown in the same way as dice in order to make predictions. Later dice were used to 
generate random numbers, each value from 1 to 6 being equally likely when thrown. 
Numbered dice have been found in the Roman ruins of Pompeii, some of which are 
loaded so that they fall a certain way. The Roman Goddess Fortuna, daughter of Zeus, 
known as Lady Luck was believed to determine the outcome of a throw. 








[4a] A String of European Late Iron Age Amber Beads and a 
String of Ancient Glass Beads 

Both attached to an old Museum card from the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland Inscribed: Beads of Amber and Vitrified Paste Found with Early British 
Remains in Suffolk and Essex 


5th — oth Centuries AD 
SIZES: card: 9.scm x 14cm — 3% ins x 5% ins 


A major reason for Viking raids and commerce was the acquisition of precious materi- 
als for adornment. Amber travelled south from Russia and together with ivory wal- 
rus tusks and furs from the Arctic regions of Scandinavia, was a staple commodity 
exchanged for metal and precious materials. Beads, along with knives, nails and pottery 
are the most common objects found in pre-Christian Viking graves of the wealthy. 
Most Viking glass beads were imported and have been uncovered from graves in a 
variety of shapes that include spheres, tubes, melons and corner-less cubes. Glass bead- 
making occurred in most of the regions they travelled to and traded with. The remark- 
able Vikings ships and their nautical skills took them into many distant waterways 
including the rivers of France and Britain, and they frequently settled where they traded. 





[4b] Two Ancient Anglo Saxon Carnelian Agate Finger Rings 
Attached to an old museum card Inscribed: Two Carnelian Rings Believed British Found 
Near Exning Newmarket From the Collection of W Whincopp Esq 

sth — 6th Century AD 


SIZES: card: 6cm x 9.scm— 2% ins x 3% ins 


These stirrup shaped hoop rings are made of carnelian, which is a form of chalced- 
ony, and are probably amuletic. The art of carving semi-precious stone into rings and 
amulets was first practised in Ancient Egypt, and bracelets of carnelian were made in 
Mesopotamia as early as 32008C. 

The village of Exning where these rings were found sits next to the great earthwork 
known as the Devil's Dyke which is a huge rampart system raised by the East Angles or 
the Mercians during the wars waged in the 6th to 8th centuries AD for the control of 
East Anglia. Running for seven miles, the design of this line of defence with its meticu- 
lous regularity and commanding proportions suggest a Roman influence. Many British 
archaeological sites were privately excavated out of curiosity in the 19th century and 
items of personal adornment were found buried with both male and female skeletons. 
Itseems very likely that these rings were found in this way near the great earthwork. 








[s] A Fine West African Yoruba Seated Maternity Shrine Figure 
with a Baby Suckling at her Breast Wearing a Blue and Red 
Bead Necklace Her Face with Linear Scarification Wearing 
a High Crested and Incised Coiffure the Eyes with Holes for 


Metal Pins 


Fine old dry silky light brown patina 
White inventory no. 22, painted to base 
Late 19th — Early 20th Century 


sızE: 42cm high, 14cm wide, 14.5cm deep 

PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection of Ernest Ohly, son of William Ohly, Berkeley 
Galleries. Purchased from M.Pilcher February 1964 (in original inventory) Berkeley 
Galleries, Davies Street, London (closed in 1977) 

Thence by descent 

NOTE: It wasin the Berkeley Galleries that Josef Herman bought his first African wood 
carving of a Mende Venus from Ernest's father William Ohly 


The Yoruba live predominantly in south-western Nigeria and have for centuries been 
the most prolific art producing people of Black Africa. The culture of Yoruba, with 
its complex religious, political and social systems inherited from ancient City-states, 
evoked the creation ofa rich variety of royal and religious sculpture. The Yoruba devel- 
oped a unique style through which to interpret the rituals and precepts, the passions and 
beliefs of their lives. However, it is the actual community and family in the here and 
now that forms the pivot of Yoruba life. There exists no desire to work toward a better 
life in the hereafter. Whilst they do hope to join their ancestors when they die, these 
ancestors are conceived as living a formless existence that is nevertheless focused on the 
surviving family members in which they hope to be reborn. The ancestors do return to 
the community, but not through personal reincarnation. Their life force reverts to the 
community in the form of one or more children of either sex. 

To the Yoruba the prime manifestation of the life force is fertility and women are the 
stronger sex as the life force manifests itself directly in them in the form of menstruation 
and childbirth. This shrine figure may have functioned as a water deity, being placed 
into a large dish during ceremonies in honour of the river goddess Yemoja and carried 
around by a priestess in a trance. Yemoja is revered as a deity for bestowing the gift of 
children on people. 





(5 b 


19th Century 


a: 31cm high, 28cm wide, 16cm deep— 





2 ins high, 11 ins wide, 6% ins deep 





b: 30cm high, 25cm wide, 13cm deep — 11% ins high, 9% ins wide, 5 ins deep 


Finch & Co catalogue no. 3, item no. 35, catalogue no. 15, item no. 31, and 





catalogue no. 19, item no. 21, for other examples 


The source of many legends and believed to be an aphrodisiac, the double coconut is the 
largest and heaviest known seed in the world. Coco de Mer only occur on mature, one 
hundred year old, tall palm trees that are indigenous to two of the 115 Seychelles Islands 
of the West Indian Ocean. They take up to 10 years to ripen and the seeds take a year 
to germinate. Discovered in 1743 on the Island of Praslin by the Frenchman Barre, the 
Valle 





of Mai where the 





still grow is now a protected nature reserve. It is a mystery 


that not a single Coco de Mer carried by the currents of the Indian Ocean has ever been 
known to germinate on a foreign shore. 








[7] An Easter Island Rapa Nui Moai Kava Kava a Cadaverous 
Small Male Figure the Ears Formed as Elongated Phallic 
Appendages the Nape of the Neck Carved with a Suspension 
Lug the Eyes Composed of Bone Rings probably of Fish and 


inset with Obsidian Discs 

Old Damage to Left Side Showing a Fish Bone Repair to the Arm, the Leg and Arm mostly 
missing Obsidian Inlay missing from the Left Eye 

Old Silky 
Early 19th Century 





'mooth Rich Brown Patina 


size: 25.5cm high, 6.5cm wide, 4cm deep — 10 ins high, 2% ins wide, 1% ins deep 





PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection 


Easter Island is the most geographically remote of all Polynesia and was first set- 
tled around 700-900AD by voyagers from Central Polynesia or the Marquesas. Thor 
Heyerdahl famously proposed an American origin for the Easter Islanders and their cul- 
ture, but he failed to convince most of the ethnologists of the 1950's of the plausibility 
of his claims. 

The first European to visit the Island was the Dutchman Jacob Roggeveen who 
landed on Easter Day in 1722 thereby giving the Island its name. Known locally as 
Rapa Nui the Island’s people became celebrated for their carving ina species of mimosa 
toromiro wood. Figures and dance paddles first collected by Captain Cook on his second 
voyage in 1774 developed stylistically during the following decades when metal tools 
allowed more refined and precise work. It is thought that the figures were worn as pen- 





dants around the neck and danced with at ceremonial and ritual feasts. They then would 
be hung from the house rafters when not in use. The figures may portray the cadavers 
of deceased important ancestors rather than the bodies of starved and emaciated men. 
William Hodges (1744-1797) in his drawing of a Man of Easter Island captured the 
unusual and artificially elongated earlobes of the Islander that are of a similar shape and 





length to those of this figure. In 1888 the Island was annexed by Chile, and by the end of 
the roth Century large and clumsily carved figures were being made for sale to tourists 





[8] An Italian Amuletic Pendant made from a Branch of Red 


Coral Mounted in Silver 
Late 17th Century 


SIZE: 5.scm long—2% ins long 
SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 11, item no. 62, for three 17th Century German hunting 
amulets 


Coral was thought to have great amuletic powers having originated according to 
Greek mythology as the spurts of blood that had gushed forth when the Medusa’s head 
was cut off by Perseus. Later it came to be associated with the blood of Christ and 
his divinity. As a protection against magic spells and the evil eye it was believed to be 
highly efficacious. 





[9] A German Carved Ivory Staff or Cane Handle Carved 
with the Head of a Roaring Maned Lion and with an Anth— 
ropomorphic Snake or Jester's Head Emerging from the 


Opposite Curved End 
Smooth Richly Coloured Silky Patina 
Early 17th Century 





size: 4cm high, 2cm wide, 9.scm deep — 1 Y ins high, % ins wide, 3% ins deep 


The jester/snake’s head is a representative figure of humanity fought over alternately 
by good and evil forces. The lion symbolising strength and majesty is the emblem of St 
Mark who emphasised Christ’s Kingship. His gospel opens with St John’s voice crying in 
the wilderness, like the roar of a lion. In Medieval times it was thought that lions slept with 
their eyes open making them a symbol of eternal vigilance. Powerful lions are used for 
this reason as defensive bulwarks in Italian churches where their statues support porch 
columns. Ever alert they catch small creatures in their claws, symbolising sin, that try 
to slip in past them. 








[10] A New Zealand Maori Carved Whalebone Hei-Tiki 
Pendant the Eye Indentations with Traces of Red Sealing Wax 


the Features Defined with Gum Inlay 
Smooth Worn Patina 


Early 19th Century 


size: 7.2cm high, 4cm wide—2% ins high, 1% ins wide 
PROVENANCE: Ex English Private collection 


Whales were always valued by the Maori as an abundant source of meat and bone. 
Whalebone has a bright, luminous quality when carved and polished, and as the whales 
were considered by the Maori to be the incarnation of chiefs, whalebone objects were 
regarded as treasure. 

The Maori had no means of hunting the whales and so would wait for them to 
become stranded on beaches. Before European whalers invaded the Pacific such strand- 
ings were quite regular. The Maori would aid these events by using a sacred Mauri, a 
magical talisman, on the Te Mahia Peninsula in the form of a whale shaped hillock to 
effectively drive them onto the beaches. 





[11] A New Zealand Maori Chiefs Greenstone Hand Club 


Mere Pounamu 
Inscribed to one side of the blade: Wangahli N.Z. 1908 
19th Century 


size: 36cm long, rrem wide— 14% ins long, 4% ins wide 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private English collection 


The teardrop shaped short hand club or patu was one of the principal weapons of the 
Maori warrior. In close hand to hand combat the club was used to strike a thrusting or 
slicing blow to the head or torso of an opponent. When not in use patu were suspended 
from the wrist by a dog skin thong or worn at the waist thrust into a belt. Maori hand 
clubs were made of wood, whalebone and hard grained varieties of stone, which were 
inferior to those made of greenstone as they would shatter when brought into heavy 
contact with mere pounamu. Clubs painstakingly fashioned from green nephrite, a form 
of jade, were the most prized serving as symbols of authority and martial prowess as 
well as practical weapons. Created for rangatira or chiefs they were passed down as treas- 





ures taouga. Having their own names and particular virtues mere pounamu were regarded 
as prestigious trophies of war. When captured in battle a Maori chief would hand his 
club to the victor and ask to be slain with it rather than any other ordinary weapon, a 
request that was granted if he was considered worthy. 

Thus used, captured, reused and treasured for generations mere pounamu and other 
treasures accrued illustrious histories and formidable mana, or supernatural power. 
Imbued with the mana of their successive warrior owners, these weapons also absorbed 


that of the individuals they had slain. 


tre 





16th Century 
5121: 22cm high, 26cm wide, 6.scm deep —8% ins high, 10% ins wide, 2% ins deep 


In Renaissance Italy the classical sculpture of the ancients was regarded as providing 
the standard by which all art should be judged. During the Roman Empire it was the 
sculpture of sth century BC Greece that was so admired and copies were produced 
of these Hellenistic originals in abundance. In róth century Europe both Roman and 
Greek works of art began to be collected, as it was thought the height of artistic creation. 
had been reached in a limited number of antique sculptures. Found at first in Rome, 
then later in Florence, Naples and Paris they were bought by the Vatican and the Kings, 
Queens and princely courts of Europe asa sign of both their wealth and taste. The Italian 
renaissance artists believed that in order to fully appreciate any work of art one had to 
study and worship that of antiquity. It was therefore good for a sculptor to practise and 
hone his skills on manufacturing a copy of an ancient work for which he could also find 
aready market. 








[13] ! 


In Complete Good Condition 
19th Century 


sem dia. — 2 ins dia. max 
Finch & Co catalogue no. 4, item no. 12, for a collection of eight 


‘These intricately carved ivory balls have articulated spikes that rotate within cach sphere. 
Made in the Cantonese ivory workshops they were known as ladies pleasuring balls. 





[ra] 1 Un >se Scholars 1 


i sti } 


A silver ring stopper to the top, three spur marks to the base 
Qing Dynasty-Qianlong Period 1736— 1795 


14.5cm high, 9cm dia. — 5% ins high, 3 % ins dia. 


This refined object demonstrates the taste in 18th century China for porcelain objects 
and vessels in imitation of materials as diverse as silk brocade, woodgrain, marble, 
leaves, nuts and vegetables. While a variety of decorated porcelains were produced a 
number of single glazed monochrome porcelains were created to appeal to the taste of 
scholars. These monochrome wares were works of technical perfection. Their simplic- 
ity of design and colour were said to be inspired by creations of the Song dynasty and 
reminiscent of the products of nature. The paleness of the colour allows the viewer to 
fully appreciate the subtlety of the gourd shaped form. 








15 arved Hunting Horn Engrave -H. Wood wit! 
AC dH g Horn Eng d by C.H. Wood with 


Scenes of Hare Coursing with Greyhounds Inscribed Eng! 


With A Penknife By C.Wood and Entitled Coursing and The 


Finish of the Course 
Mid 19th Century 


SIZE: approx: 41cm wide — 16 ins wide (max) 11.5cm dia. — 4 Y ins dia (max) 

SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 10, item no. 94, for a Nautilus Shell engraved and signed 
by C.H.Wood and dated 1845 

cr: Another Horn with inscription: this hom carved and engraved on board the Ector Whale 
Ship from Boston, USA by C H Wood, in the Kendall Whaling Museum, Massachusetts, 
USA. The date of 1828 found on this horn suggests that this example is also an earlier 
work when Wood was developing his skill as artist more than 20 years before he 
exhibited work at the Great Exhibition 

NB: Itis very possible that C H Wood was a seaman as is suggested by his address in the 
docklands area of East London and the essentially nautical nature of his engraved deco- 
ration. It is believed that he sailed with the Great Eastern when she left Southampton on 
her maiden voyage to North America on 16th June 1860. He was definitely on board 
selling his engraved wares when the vessel opened to the American public at a dollar a 
head in New York on 3rd July 1860. It was reported at the time... the directors noting the 
American love of ardent spirit, had opened a large bar on board. An artist named Wood manned 
a booth where he sold sea shells engraved with ships pictures. It can be concluded that Wood 
was a regular passenger, and perhaps a sometime crewman aboard various of the Brunel 
ships which formed the chief subject of his engravings. 


Hares are mysterious and magical animals linked all over Europe, ancient and mod- 
ern, with supernatural forces. Hares are indigenous to Britain and differ depending on 
their habitat be it field, moorland, mountain or woodland. Hare produces very good 
game meat far superior to that of rabbit, which were introduced into England by the 
Normans from France. 

Xenophon writing in the 4th century BC in his work Cyneticus described the pursuit 
of the hare by dogs, and the Greeks were interested in the taking of the hare by large 
birds of prey, although they did not practise hawking as a sport. Hares rely for protec- 
tion first on camouflage and then on speed and deviation as they take flight. Hunting 
hares with fast dogs is therefore the usual method and is a much older sport than fox 
hunting. In the 15th century Edward, Duke of York in his treatise The Master of Game 
gave the hare precedence even over deer. It is to be known that the hare is the king of all 
venery; for blowing and the fair terms of hunting cometh of the seeking and finding of the hare. 
For certain it is the most marvellous beast that is. 





[16] A Remarkable Collection of Eighteen German Memento 
Mori Carved Ivory Human Skulls Composed of 1 Large and 
17 Smaller Prayer Beads Each One Pierced Longitudinally 


Smooth silky patination 
17th Century 


SIZES: approx: rem high — % ins high / approx: 2cm high — % ins high 
SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 8, item no. 21, catalogue no. 9, item no. 38 and catalogue 
no. 19, item no. 2, for further examples 


These small anatomically correct models of human skulls were very popular in Europe 
during the Baroque period. There was a growing scientific interest in haman anatomy 
and vanitas such as these functioned as amulets providing protection from the many 
epidemics that raged across Europe. 

These skull beads were most probably used as devotional rosary beads with the larger 
one acting as the paternoster or terminal bead. When the worshipper came upon this 
bead it marked the end of a cycle of prayer and the beginning of the next, prompting 
him to remember me and thus ponder on the transience of life. 





[17] A Native American Arizona Hopi Kachina Impersonator's 
Mask of Leather Painted with Clay Pigments with a Beard of 


Human Hair 
Late 19th — Early 20th Century 


siz: 43cm high— 17 ins high / srcem high — 20 ins high (with stand) 
ser: Finch & Co catalogue no. 8, item no. 73, for a Hopi Kachina Effigy Doll 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection 


The Hopi regard themselves as the first inhabitants of America and that their existence 
has always been patterned upon the universal plan of world creation. The purpose of 
their religious ceremonialism is to help maintain the harmony of the universe, Religion 
penetrates every aspect of life and holds it together. It is a system of yearlong ceremo- 
nies, rituals, dances, songs, recitations and prayers dictated by a ritual calendar. It has 
enabled the Hopi to survive independently as irrigation farmers in a hostile semi-desert 
landscape surrounded by enemies. 

They originally settled along the Little Colorado River close to their fields, but in 
the mid 13th century they moved to the Table Mountains or mesas, which stretch out, 
from the Colorado Plateau into the desert. Their fields and water springs still lie at the 
foot of these mesas and the Hopi have had to carry every drop of water, cob of corn 
and squash up the steep dusty paths. However, this seemed a price worth paying for 
their almost inaccessible villages, which gave them not just a good view across the land- 
scape, but also the ability to successfully fend off raids by Apache, Navajo and Ute. 
Even Europeans made few attempts to penetrate the closed world of the Hopi until the 
beginning of the 2oth century. 

An important part of Hopi religion is played by village ceremonies to which they 
dedicate a great deal to time. The purpose of these rituals is to bring about exchanges 
between the people and the gods in order to secure adequate rainfall. Kachinas are 
supernatural beings, friends and allies of humans and conveyors of prayers to the gods. 
They are the spirits of the ancestors and also embody the spiritual essence of all things 
from ashes to stars. Kachinas are symbolised by masked dancers or impersonators who 
came to visit humans during the period between the Winter Solstice and their return 
to the Underworld in July. During Kachina dances the heads of the supernatural beings 
are represented by masks, and songs are chanted by the dancers or sung by a choir to 
transmit prayers and messages to and from the Kachinas. 

Traditionally, effigy dolls were made of these spirits and were given to the children in 
order to teach them to recognise specific spirits. 
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[182] A Melanesian Solomon Islands Girdle of Porpoise Teeth 
Interspaced with Clam Shell and Coconut Roundels Probably 


Malaita Island 
Early 20th Century 


size: 282cm long — 111 ins long, 


An extensive variety of beautiful ornaments were worn on the Solomon Islands mainly 
by men. Clothing was scanty and in some communities, especially those living in the 
bush, people went naked. Men would wear belts and girdles of shell beads threaded in 
patterns with porpoise teeth and these long strands denoted status and wealth as they 
were also used as currency in important ritual exchanges. They were also often required 
as bride wealth. 

At particular times of the year the porpoises would be driven into the shallow waters 
of the Islands by men in canoes where they would fall easy prey to hunters waiting for 
them on shore. 


[18b] A Melanesian Solomon Islands Necklace of Dogs Teeth 
Interspaced with Beads of Coconut Shell a Spiral Ground 


Clam Shell Pendant to the Centre 
19th Century 


SIZE: 46cm long - 18 ins long 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private English collection 


Clam and conus shells were made into a wide variety of necklaces in the Solomon 
Islands. They could be cut and ground to produce open rings or flat discs or platelets 
as in this example. Dogs teeth represented considerable wealth in many of the Island's 
cultures and both men and women wore them. 

The dividing line between currency and ornament was a fine one as people displayed 
their wealth decorating themselves with shell money and the teeth of dogs, porpoises, 
cuscus and fruit bats. All of these natural materials were made into jewellery and also 
regarded as currency, and used as payment, for certain ritual transactions, especially 
bride price. 





[19a] A Norwegian Ceremonial Lion Peg Tankard of Carved 
and Turned Karelian Birch Burlwood the Domed Lid with 
Carved Lion Initialled HGS and Dated 1748 


With a well carved lion finial the whole resting on four lion feet 
The handle with a 19th century replacement end detail 

Rich dark smooth and lustrous patina 

First half 18th Century 


SIZE: 25cm high, 24.5cm dia. —9% ins high, 9% ins dia 


[19b] A Norwegian Ceremonial Lion Peg Tankard of Carved 
and Turned Karelian Birch Burlwood the Domed Lid with 


Carved Lion Initialled KL: DE and Dated 1815 

With a crowned lion finial resting on four carved lion feet a heart detail to the end of the handle 
The lid with small crack and an old central core hole perhaps used for sweetening or flavouring 
the liquor 

Rich smooth lustrous patina 

Probably 18th Century with later marriage date 


sızE: 25cm high, 22cm dia. —9% ins high, 8% ins dia. 


[19c] A Norwegian Ceremonial Lion Peg Tankard of Carved 
and Turned Karelian Birch Burlwood the Domed Lid with 
Carved Lion Initialled EOS D and Dated 1822 

With a crowned snarling lion finial resting on four carved snarling lion feet a heart shape 
carved to the end of the handle with small part of top left side missing 

Smooth silky rich dark patina 

Probably 18th Century with later marriage date 


SIZE: 24cm high, 22.5cm dia. —9 Ya ins high, 8% dia. 
cr: Royal Danish Kunstkammer National Museum, Copenhagen, a late 17th century 
lion carved Norwegian tankard listed as sycamore maple (NO2.D101) 


These tankards are to be found made of silver as well as of finely figured wood. The 
earliest date to the 17th century. The lion is the Royal Norwegian emblem and so was 
often used as a national symbol on these tankards. In Norway it was the custom for 
them to be used at wedding feasts and sometimes they were used by the subsequent 
generation of the original owners family and so later dates and initials would be carved 
to the lids. 

The tankards were often marked inside with a series of pegs or pins and would have 
been filled with wine or beer and then passed hand to hand during the feast, each guest 
having to drink until the next peg was showing. Considering the gencrous proportions 
of the tankard and the size of each measure of alcohol it would have been very difficult 


to stay sober! 














[20] A Fine Fijian Chief’s Split Whale Tooth Necklace of 22 


Points Wasekaseka the whole closely strung on later coir cord 
Early — Mid 19th Century 


SIZE: approx: 13.5cm long (max) 9.5cm long (min) 
5% ins long (max) 3% ins long (min) 


PROVENANCE Private collection 





sex: Finch and Co, catalogue number 12, item no. 38 for another example 


Often described as Sabre toothed by Europeans these necklaces of long split whales teeth 
were highly valued items of chiefly regalia on the islands of Fiji. A refinement of the 
1820 — 50 period they were also found in Samoa. They were often made by Tongan 
craftsmen Tun Funga Fono Lei who speacialised in cutting, carving and polishing the 
whales teeth into curved points in decreasing sizes so that when strung and drawn close 
around the neck their pointed extremities spread out creating both a warlike and dra- 
matic ornamental effect. 








[21] Two Indonesian South Sulawesi Toraja Tau Tau Carved 
Nangka Fruit Wood Male Ancestor Figures 


The eyes inlaid with bone the articulated lower arms lost 
First Half 20th Century 


SIZES: 





: 137cm high — 54 ins high / 142cm high — 56 ins high (including base) 

b: 70cm high — 27.5 ins high / 75cm high — 29.5 ins high (including base) 
PROVENANCE: Collected by an English Diplomatic Family in a Village in South 
Sulawesi during the early 1950's 

cr: A similar figure in the Fred & Rita Richman Collection. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, USA 1988.143.91 

BBC documentary film Way of the Ancestors 1976 note the later 20th Century images 
always have detachable sexual parts 


A compelling and powerful funcrary artistic form, tau tau are the shadow of the soul 
of the deceased that for the Toraja also represent and depict the quintessence of life. 
The fabrication of an image is restricted to ceremonies commemorating the deaths of 
noble, high status individuals or wealthy men. Made from the special fruitwood of the 
Jackfruit or Nangka tree which is harvested according to prescribed procedures, the tau 
tau functions as a generic portrait of the deceased with its identity established by cloth- 
ing rather than facial features. 

Feasting is always dedicated to the ancestors and the largest occur at funerals which 
involve all known relations past and present, all of whom are either physically or ritu- 
ally included. Only for the most important seven night funerals are the tau tau commis- 
sioned and employed. These events are carefully planned over months, and sometimes 
years, after the death. The corpse remains in the home whilst negotiations between the 
survivors of the deceased determine the respective contributions of sacrificial pigs and 
water buffalo, the distribution of inherited rice land rights and the cultivation and har- 
vest of the rice crop, symbolic of life. No funeral ceremonies are ever held when the rice 
is still growing. When the scale of the funeral and all the plans for it have been finalised 
then the carving of the image commences. 

It takes four to six weeks to complete a single tau tau figure and during its manufac- 
ture the carver sleeps near or under the house where the cadaver lays in state. After it is 
furnished it is set beside the deceased and ritually offered food. During funeral rituals it 
is consecrated with prayers and pigs blood to become the soul that is seen, and then car- 
ried in procession near the corpse before being placed in a carved balcony fronting the 
burial chamber carved high in a rocky limestone cliff. Visible from below the tau tau 
watches over the living and reminds them to observe ancestral customs. 

These images can survive for decades exposed to the elements, refurbished and 
repaired every twenty-five years or so by the families who care for them. They are a 
surviving indigenous art form serving as a link to previous generations, guiding activi- 
ties in the present and determining prospects for the future. 








[22] A Fine German Stobwasser Lacquered Papier Maché Snuff 
Box Painted with a Historical Portrait of Amélie Imperatrice 
Du Brésil the Lid with Title in red and 5811 the Base Marked 
Stobwasser’s Fabrik Ine Braunschweig and 5811 

An Old Label to the Inside Inscribed in Ink ‘Wife of Pedro I and Daughter of Eugene De 
Beauharnais’ 


Small Abrasions to Varnish 
Circa 1820 — 1825 


size: 1.9cm high, rocm dia. — % ins high, 4 ins dia. 
SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 12, item no. 65, and catalogue no. 13, item no. $5, for 
two further examples of Stobwasser snuff boxes 


Before Josephine married Napoleon I she was the widow of the Viscount of Beauharnais. 
Her son by her first marriage, Eugene Rose de Beauharnais (1781-1824) served with 
Napoleon in Italy and Egypt and rapidly rose to the highest military rank. In 1805 he 
was made a Prince of France and from 1805 to 1814 was the Viceroy of Italy. In 1806 
he married Augusta, daughter of Maximillian of Bavaria, Amélie was their daughter. 

During the Napoleonic wars the Portuguese royal court transferred to Brazil, for both 
safety and economic reasons as by 1800 the prosperity of the colony had outstripped that 
of Portugal. Rio de Janeiro was transformed into the centre of the Portuguese empire. 
When John VI returned to Lisbon in 1821 his son Pedro remained behind as Regent 
marrying Amélie de Beauharnais. In 1822 he became Emperor Pedro I of Brazil in an 
almost bloodless coup and established an independent empire that lasted until the abdi- 
cation of his son Pedro II in 1889. 





[23] A German Pewter Mounted Alternberg Brownglazed 
Stoneware Cylindrical Tankard with Applied Scrolls of Blue 
and White Foliage and Stamped Rosettes the Pewter Lid 


Engraved with the Date 1765 and the Initials J. C. L. 
Fine Original Condition 
Mid 18th Century 


SIZE: 23cm high, 14cm wide—9 ins high, 5 % ins wide (max) 


German salt glazed wares were highly regarded in 17th and 18th century England and in 
the late 16th century had been presented to Queen Elizabeth I as objects of rare beauty. 
Great technical skill was required to achieve the clean applied and relief decoration and 
careful kiln control to obtain a good glaze. The decoration on these particular tankards 
was made to imitate precious stones in metal settings. 

One of the main factors which stimulated the making of salt glaze was the increased 
consumption of ales and wines throughout Europe. The original coarse malt liquor 
drink was greatly improved by the addition of a new ingredient; hops, and the result 
was a widespread increase in the drinking of ale. By 1600 Inns and Taverns became pop- 
ular and the new salt glaze pottery drinking vessels were in great demand and remained 
so for 200 years. The salt glazed stoneware being preferred to earthenware or metal 
tankards, as the taste of the ale was not affected. 


[24] A Fine West African North Eastern Nigeria Igbo Maiden 
Spirit Mask Mmuo Carved of Light Fine Grained Wood with 
Ribbed Horns Small Elliptical Eyes and Scroll Ears an Open 
Mouth Showing Teeth Above a Small Dimpled Chin 


Old dry smooth patina areas of natural polish 
A label to the reverse for Berkeley Galleries and inventory no. 4814A 
Early 20th Century 


SIZE: 29.5cm high, 12cm wide, 7cm deep — 11% ins high, 4% ins wide, 2% ins deep 
PROVENANCE: Ex William Ohly, Berkeley Galleries, purchased from Rieser (Herbert 
F.Rieser) March 1953 (In original ledger) 

Ex Private Collection Ernest Ohly 

Thence by descent 


Igbo masks are highly varied in shape and style and differ region to region, changing 
over time. This mask was used in a dry season festival masquerade called Okperegede 
which is danced annually by the north eastern Igbo groups to the sound of a zoomor- 
phic slit drum of the same name. Four to nine characters take part and each role, ranging 
from satirical to stately, is danced by a man. The most important character is Asufu, a 
legendary warrior. 

Maiden spirit masks are always decorated with white pigment as light complexions 
were preferred. Whiteness and chalk were associated with the spirit world, honesty and 
clear sightedness. Maidens are the pride of their fathers and a source of bride wealth 
upon their marriage. The masks embody the ideals of youthful feminine beauty which 
has both physical and moral dimensions for the Igbo. Dancing with grace and dignity 
to reflect her fine upbringing, her smooth skin and facial tattoos will draw attention to 
small well placed features. Her moral qualities include purity, obedience, good char- 
acter and generosity, making her a worthy representative of her family. This annual 
masquerade is performed to re-emphasise and exaggerate all of these ideals. 









WLLL Aye. 














[25] A Fine South East Asian Thai Carved Ivory Processional 
Statuette of the Infant Buddha 

Naked in full frontal posture the elongated ears with pierced lobes 

Both hands at his sides the lotus bud surmount on his head used as a support for a jewelled 
diadem in ceremonial cult processions 

Traces of red and black polychrome 

Old age cracks to legs and feet. Four fingers of the left and two fingers of the right hand 
replaced, the phallus missing 

Late 18th Century — Early 19th Century 





5121: 25cm high, gcm wide, gem deep —9% ins high, 3 % ins wide, 1 ins deep 
35cm high — 13% ins high (with base) 

PROVENANCE: Ex collection Hugh Moss, London 

Ex Private collection, London 

Ex European collection 

cr: Tardy Les Ivoires Part I, 1977, Paris, page 204: This Ivory is illustrated from the 
collection of Hugh Moss with two other very similar examples that are in the National 


Museum of Bangkok, Thailand 


Geographically bordered, and artistically influenced by Burma, Cambodia and Laos 
and with trading and maritime relations with Sri Lanka, Java and India, Thailand’s 
sculptural traditions havea rich non-indigenous heritage. For all periods of Thai history 
Large segments of the population were Mon, Khmer and later Chinese and all of these 
non-Thai cultural influences have always been prominent. 

The infant Buddha is associated with a nativity cult centred around the event of his 
birth, and this image is related to the colonial ivory sculptures of the infant Jesus made 
throughout South east Asia as religious images for the Christian community. The face 
is finely detailed and sensitively modelled with a hint of a smile on the lips. The body 
is elegantly slender and well proportioned with a suggestion of sensuous swell to the 
belly. This figure of the Buddha carefully combines the human ethos of the mortal seer 
with the divine majesty of the Universal Monarch. 





[26] An English Antique Mahogany Two Door Collectors 
Cabinet with Pierced Brass Top Rail Two Doors with Lock 
and Detachable Key Opening to Reveal Fourteen Sliding 


Drawers Containing the Holywath Museum Collection 
Comprising natural history specimens, antiquities, coins, numerous minerals including a 


gold nugget and curiosities comprising prehistoric hand axes, a Solomon islands armband, a 
calcified birds nest and many other objects some with original collection labels 
2nd half 19th Century 


siz: 52cm high, 72cm wide, 40.5cm deep — 20% ins high, 28% ins wide, 16 ins deep 
PROVENANCE: This collection was discovered in the attics of Holywath House, 
Coniston, home of the Hext family since 1830 who had strong family associations in 
the late 19th century with John Ruskin and Kate Greenaway and in the 20th century 
with Beatrix Potter 

Ex Major C.W.Hext, Ex Major J. W.B.Hext 

Thence by descent 


The two booklets that have survived with this private Museum collection describe the 
objects it contains and also lists the names of the Museum's visitors. These include John 
Ruskin who lived at nearby Brantwood. Ruskin (1819 — 1900) was a remarkably suc- 
cessful critic and one of the best selling authors of his age. His appreciation of art was 
heightened by his gifts as a draughtsman and artist. Ruskin was also a talented geologist 
with a remarkable talent for observation and description of natural phenomena. 

Also in the visitors book is W.G. Collingwood (1854 — 1932) an author, artist and 
antiquary who spent two years working with Ruskin at Brantwood and became his 
assistant travelling extensively with him in Switzerland. Six of his watercolours were 
on the walls of Holywath house. The Collingwood's settled in the Lake District in 1883 
and became friends with Arthur Ransome who learned to sail in Collingwood's boat 
Swallow. W.G.Collingwood later founded the Ruskin Museum at Coniston in 1901. 

Kate Greenaway (1846 — 1901) wrote and illustrated a short story for Violet Severn, 
the daughter of Joan Severn, Ruskin's cousin and heir, which was found in the contents 
of Holywath House. John Ruskin corresponded extensively with Kate Greenaway 
and at one time she anticipated a marriage proposal from him. After 1880 Ruskin lived 
increasingly as a recluse and invalid at Brantwood cared for by Joan Severn and her hus- 
band, Arthur, together with Collingwood. Ruskin died on the 20th Janaury 1900 and 
was buried in Consiton Churchyard. 

In the 1930's Beatrix Potter moved to nearby Yew Tree Farm and would visit 
Holywath for occasional haircuts! A friend of Mrs Hext she called at the house to 
request the help of the housekeeper, a seamstress, to darn her jumpers and take up hems. 
It is possible that all of these artists and authors helped form this little museum collec- 
tion. We can be certain they saw and marvelled at it. 
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[27] A New Zealand Maori Pounamu Greenstone Hei-Tiki of 
Symmetrical Form Carved from an Ancient Ceremonial Adze 
Blade the Stone Drilled Biconical Hole for the Pendant Cord 


pierced through the Adze Head 
18th — 





ly 19th Century 


SIZE: 12.5cm high, 6.5cm wide 5 ins high 





see: Finch & Co catalogue no. 9, item no. 4 
CE: Anexamplein the Pitt Rivers Museum, University of Oxford collected by Captain 
Cook in 1777 also made from a disused Adze blade (1886.1.1167) 





Pounamu is the name given by the Maori to the hard translucent dark green neph- 
rite, a form of jade, that they regard as a supernatural substance. It was often found as 
boulders in the river beds of the West Coast of the South Island. The Maori craftsmen 
favoured this material for carving into pendants, short hand clubs and ceremonial adze 


blades. One of the most famous manufacturing villages was at Murdering Beach neat the 





entrance to Otago harbour. Here on the site of a village destroyed by European sealers 
in 1817, la 
found. In the period just before and after 18004D this village became a centre for a spe- 


numbers of fine and varied jade ornaments, especially hei-tiki have been 





cialised jade industry producing the objects that could be readily traded in answer to a 
growing European interest in jade artefacts. 

Sacred Adze were symbols of Maori chieftainship and therefore could not be given 
away even when the blade had become obsolete or damaged and disused. However, 
their power and mana could be shared by placing a part of the greenstone in the care of 
another, but in a different form such as a Hei- Tiki. 





[28] A Sri Lankan Carved Ivory Figure of a Royal Prince of 


the Kandyan Court 
Late Kandy Period — Mid 19th Century 


size: 10.5cm high 4% ins high 
SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 15, item no. 30, for a Sri Lankan bronze cast with similar 
dense undulating diagonals to the carved robes of this ivory figure 


The Kingdom of Kandy originally called Senkadagalapura was established in the 14th 
century by King Wickramabahu of Gampola. The capital was named Kandy in honour 
of the Brahmin holy man Senkanda who lived in a cave just behind what was to become 
the Palace and its complex of shrines. 

The development of the spice trade established by the Portuguese, and then the 
Dutch East India Company, was taken over by the British. In 1815 the embattled inte- 
rior Kingdom of Kandy fell and the entire pear-shaped island came under the control of 
the British who called it Ceylon. 

The art and architecture of the Kandy period was quite distinctive and different from 
the classical traditional art of the past. The rippling design of the robe of this figure, giv- 
ing the impression of falling water, is a particular clement found in Kandyan sculpture. 





[29] A Japanese Naturalistically Carved Boxwood Netsuke of 
a Human Skeleton Beating a Buddhist Temple Gong Mokugyö 


The Himotoshi or Cord Holes with Ivory Rims 
Signed: Shoko Hida School 
Meiji Period Mid 19th Century 


siz: 3.5cm high, 4cm deep, 2.5cm wide—1% ins high, 1% ins deep, 1 ins wide 

SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 19, item no. 63, for another Skeleton Netsuke by Shoko 
cr: Neil Davey Netsuke no. 741, a boxwood skeleton mixing Miso by Shoko, Ex Mrs 
Isobel Sharpe Collection 


Mokugy@ are gongs used by Japanese Buddhist priests and this netsuke may refer to the 
ancient legend of Mugen. It was once common for bronze mirrors to be given to tem- 
ples for making into gongs, bells and images. One woman gave her mirror, which she 
had inherited from her mother who in turn had inherited it. She regretted giving her 
heirloom away so much that when the time came for the gong to be cast her mirror 
would not melt. The villagers knew who had donated it and her heart was revealed 
to all as being as hard as the metal of her gift. Eventually she killed herself in anger, 
leaving a note to the effect that after her death the mirror would melt and that great 
wealth would come to whoever managed to break the gong incorporating her donated 
metal. Once cast, the gong was constantly beaten by those trying to break it to obtain 
the promised worldly wealth, the resulting incessant disturbing, noisy clanging finally 
prompted the priests to roll it down the hill and push it into a swamp where it still lies in 
oblivion, leaving only the legend behind to be pondered upon. 





[30] An Antique Taxidermy Specimen of a Galapagos Islands 
Giant Tortoise Geochelone Elephantopus Darwini James Island 


or San Salvador 
19th Century 


siz: 81em long, 57 cm wide, 47 cm high — 32 ins long, 22% ins wide, 15% ins high 
ser: Finch & Co catalogue no. 6, item no. 31, for an example of a Galapagos Islands 
Giant Tortoiseshell 


The Galapagos Tortoise is the largest living tortoise species in the world. Six hundred 
miles west of Ecuador, on the equator in the eastern Pacific Ocean, the Islands origi- 
nally had about fourteen isolated populations of tortoises, each one separated from their 
neighbours by either the sea or stretches of impassable molten or hot lava. They are now 
regarded as all part of one subspecies Geochelone elephantopus, but in the 19th century 
were thought to constitute separate species. 

Charles Darwin visited James Island in 1835 and described the Cyclopean scene of giant 
tortoises eating cactus. In the 1850s it was still possible for a whaling crew to collect 300 
tortoises on a single visit, but decades of depredations by the whalers, settlers, and intro- 
duced rats, goats, pigs, dogs and donkeys made serious inroads into the population and 
by 1906 only a few tortoises were left. However, today the population has recovered 
with a successful reintroduction program on most of the Islands and with all natural and 
indigenous flora and fauna protected. 

Living up to 150 years or more Galapagos tortoises reach up to $00 pounds with cara- 
pace lengths of over four feet on some of the larger Islands. In 1902 a party from the 
schooner Mary Sachs anchored off Isabella Island and found near the rim of the Sierra 
Negra, some 18 miles from the shore, what has been described as the largest known 
Galapagos tortoise. It required 12 men to carry it the last six miles of the distance back 
to the ship. 








[31] An Ancient Roman Solid Cast Bronze Door Key in the 
Form ofa Crouching Lion 


Found with a coin: A Bronze Sesterce of Postumus Circa 260 — 269AD 
Light green smooth patina surface rubbed in places 


and — 3rd Century AD 


SIZE: 16.5cm long — 6% ins long 





PROVENANCE: Found during the excavation of volcanic pumice stone in a quarry at 
Burtelsgraben Nickenich Rhine Valley Germany in the 1950's 
Purchased 1960 by a German Private collector 


Thence by descent 


The artist who fashioned the handle of this rare key had never seen a real and fierce- 





some lion. With gentle features the large maned head rests on his two front paws that 
conceal an attachment hole for a chain or cord enabling the key to be stored hanging 
upright. A hook shaped forged iron key protrudes from the back of the Lion's tail. 

The front door of an Imperial Roman house or villa was opened by a janitor or por- 
ter, an office held by a particular slave who slept nearby, by means of a sliding bolt or 
bar. Doors that opened outwards, and particularly those of cupboards, were not bolted, 
but closed with a lock and key. Locks were contrived with great ingenuity and iron and 
bronze keys of various sizes and often of peculiar shapes were used, ranging from small 
ring or skeleton keys attached to finger rings to large latch keys. 

This bronze lion handled iron key may have been made to secure an inner temple 
chamber as it was found with a hoard of votive bronze objects in Germany. 








[32] Ancient Roman Solid Cast Bronze Figure of a Grotesque 
Nubian Dwarf 


Glossy green patina with small red areas of patination 
and — 3rd Century AD 


size: sem high —2 ins high 

PROVENANCE: Found during the excavation of volcanic pumice stone in a quarry at 
Burtelsgraben, Nickenich, Rhine Valley, Germany in the 1950's 

Purchased 1960 by a German private collector 

Thence by descent 

cr: A similar Bronze of mid 3rd Century AD in the Museum Für Kunst Und Gewerbe, 
Hamburg (1949.40) 


The grotesque as a genre in ancient art goes back to Pharaonic Egypt where pygmies, 
imported from black Africa were highly valued particularly for their talents as dancers. 
The Romans believed these figures to possess the apotropaic charm of the Negroid race 
combined with that of a dwarf. Grotesque bronze statuettes such as this were amuletic, 
and were often placed near a door in order to provide protection against the evil eye. 





[33] A Napoleonic French Prisoner of War Work Carved 
Ivory 84 Gunship-Of-The-Line Hull with Finely Detailed 
Stern Fitted Out with Model Ivory Cannon Standing on an 
Ebony Base Board Encircled with Ten Carved Ivory Capstan 
the Whole Resting on Four Ivory Bun Feet 


Circa 1800 — 1820 


siz: 8.5cm high, 33cm long, 8cm wide — 3% ins high, 13 ins long, 3 ins wide 
14cm high, 38.5cm wide, 17cm deep —s Y ins high, rsins wide, 6% ins deep (with base) 
SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 15, item no. 8, for a Napoleonic Prisoner of War bone 
model ofa 78 Gunship-of-The-Line 


Taken captive by the British during the Napoleonic Wars of 1792-1815 Frenchmen 
were incarcerated in the hulls of decommissioned naval war ships in the harbours and 
estuaries around the coast of Britain. Stripped of all masts, rigging, sails and embellish- 
ments these hulks held captive unknown French craftsmen who, attempting to over- 
come the wretchedness of their cramped, confined and sordid conditions, patiently 
manufactured with primitive tools and materials accomplished works of art. These 
models were not meant to be accurate portrayals of any particular vessel, but were 
intended as mementoes. Mostly made of animal bones, it is unusual and rare to find a 
large example constructed of ivory. 











[34] ingit l i 


1st Half 19th Century 


21cm long—8% ins long 
Ex Private collection 


Five species of wild salmon were the primary resources around which life revolved 
with the seasons in most areas of the region of Southeast Alaska on the Northwest coast. 
Other fish and marine mammals such as whales, were also hunted and caught, but none 
was so revered as a food by the native groups as the salmon. 

Throughout the Northwest coast mastery of the environment and the use of natural 
materials is manifested in the beauty and variety of decorated objects made for every 
imaginable purpose, from elaborate woven robes, , intricate head 
dresses, boxes and baskets, dishes, bowls and spoons of horn, to carved fish hooks and 


carved wood mask: 





trap sticks such as this. 





[35] Native American Northern Plains Lakota Sioux Calumet 
the Red Catlinite Pipe Bowl Shaped with Two Spur Points 


the Cylindrical Wood Stem Inscribed Lone Bear 11/6/09 
Second Half 19th Century 


5121: 9cm high, 14.5cm long 3cm dia. — 3% ins high, 5% ins long, 1% ins dia. (bowl) 
53cm long, 3cm dia. — 21 ins long, 1% ins dia. 

PROVENANCE: By Repute from Chief Lone Bear 

Ex collection Edwin Unwin Jnr. 

Ex Shillitoe collection of Smoking Accessories: Sold at auction, Phillips, London, $ 
March 1990 


To the Native Americans the act of smoking was thought to be a way of communi- 
cating with higher powers, the ancestors and supernatural forces. The Sioux consid- 
ered their pipes to be sacred objects referring to them as the sacred badge of friendship. 
However, pipes were utilised for war as well as friendship and the shafts were painted 
red or blue accordingly. 

Lakota Sioux Chief Lone Bear was a member of Buffalo Bill Cody's (1846-1917) 
Wild West Show. In a photograph of him taken in 1898 by the New York photogra- 
pher Gertrude Käsebier, the badge on his embroidered vest reads: Buffalo Bills Police. 
Käsebier, on the threshold of a career as a portraitist and art photographer, was inspired 
by seeing Buffalo Bill’s Wild West troupe marching in a grand parade en route to 
Madison Square Garden for several weeks of performances. She immediately requested 
permission from William Cody to photograph the Sioux Indians who were travelling 
with the show in her studio. This project was to last for over a decade and after the ini- 
tial portrait session Chief Lone Bear and his family maintained a lasting friendship with 
Käsebier (1852-1934), visiting her whenever they could. 





[36] An Antique Sailors Scrimshaw Engraved Sperm Whale 
Tooth Depicting a Whaling Ship 

Its topsail marked with a ‘B’. In the foreground a Whale being harpooned between two boats 
whilst two others look on the reverse engraved with the same Ship sailing off the English 
Coast. A lighthouse on the cliff top two small fishing smacks and a Schooner sailing in the 
distance 

Smooth Dark Patina 

Mid 19th Century 


size: 7cm high, 14cm wide, scm deep — 2% ins high, 5% ins wide, 2 ins deep 
SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 12, item no. 23, catalogue no. 13, item no. 27 and 28 for 
further examples 


The British whaling vessel was distinguished from other ships by her massive timbers, 
her strength and her capacity for a big cargo of whale oil. Carrying tons of specialised 
whaling gear it was commonplace for men to go to sea hunting for the whales for two 
to three years. The longest whaling voyage on record is probably that of The Nile of 
New London, which made a voyage lasting from 1858 to 1869. It was during the bore- 
dom of these voyages that the art of scrimshaw flourished giving the sailor a way of 
combating and enduring his idleness; polishing, carving and engraving the ivory teeth 
of the sperm whale he had helped to catch. 








[37] An Unusual English Sailors Scrimshaw Engraved Walrus 
Ivory Eskimo Inuit Harpoon Blade Profusely Decorated with 
Men Hunting Walrus Ships and Sailors Flying the Union 
Flag the Reverse with a Spouting Whale Britannia Riding 
a Seahorse and the Royal Coat of Arms Between a Lion and 


Unicorn 
Old smooth creamy patina 
Mid 19th Century 


siz: 37cm long - 14% ins long 


‘The walrus provided the only native source of ivory in Europe after the decline of the 
Roman Empire, which had access to African elephant ivory. Prior to the Victorian era 
morse ivory provided the only regular supply. Although there was a long historical tra- 
dition of carving walrus tusks there was no artistic custom of decorating the surface 
with engraved designs. Scrimshaw is the art of the 19th century whaler, but was more 
usually engraved on sperm whale teeth. 

Walrus meat and hides were essential to the subsistence lives of the Eskimo who 
worked the ivory tusks for harpoon blades, snow knives, sled runners and amulets. This 
harpoon blade was probably collected by a sailor from the Inuit whilst hunting for the 
Greenland whale in the seas of the Arctic Ocean, and engraved on the long voyage home. 








[38] An English Incised Memorial Brass Effigy Depicting a 
Gentleman in Early 17th Century Civil Costume his Hands 


Clasped in Prayer 
Early 17th Century 


sızE: ıscm high, 7.5cm wide—6 ins high, 3 ins wide 
PROVENANCE: Ex English Private collection, sold at Auction 2012 
cr: Three similar figures in Civil Dress in Watford, Herts dating to 1613 


Monumental church brasses provide an interesting and accurate pictorial history of 
the armour, costumes and vestments worn by the aristocracy, ecclesiastics, merchants, 
tradesmen, yeomen, mayors and aldermen, and servants of the day over a period of 
400 years. It is stated by experts that at one time some 150,000 engraved brasses were in 
existence, but many of these have disappeared due to the dissolution of the monasteries 
and the vagaries of war and neglect. From 1536 to 1539 the dissolution of the monaster- 
ies caused almost all monastic buildings with an income of less than £200 per annum 
to be closed. Valuable possessions which had adorned the buildings passed directly or 
indirectly to Henry VII. Shrines were destroyed and the brasses taken up. Many of the 
buildings fell into disuse. The Dissolution was responsible for the ruin of a greater num- 
ber of monumental brasses than Oliver Cromwell’s iconoclasm some 120 years later. 

In St Albans Abbey over 270 empty casements remain today. Only a dozen are com- 
plete with their original brasses. 





[39] A Pacific Islands Ceremonial Coconut Kava or Yagona 
Drinking Cup the Inside with a Fine Aged Patina and Bloom 


from the Intoxicating Liquid 
Tongan, Fijian or Society Islands 
Early 19th Century 


size: $.scm high, 12cm dia. approx —2% ins high, 4% ins dia. approx 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection 


Used throughout the Pacific Islands the pepper bush Piper Methysticum acts as a mild 
tranquilliser in treating a range of symptoms such as insomnia and anxiety. However, it 
hasa much broader use than just medicinal. Kava is a drink made from the chewed roots 
and stems mixed with water and is of great significance in religious and cultural life. 
The preparation of the drink was either a public or state chiefly ritual as on Tonga or a 
priestly, non public form as practised on Fiji. The priestly procedure involved the liquid 
being mixed in concentrated form and being sucked through a tube. The priest, then in 
a trance, would communicate with the spirits and convey advice, give instructions and 
diagnose medical conditions. On the Islands of Fiji the ceremonial act of enjoying the 
intoxicating drink was believed to strengthen social and hierarchical relationships. In 
many Pacific Islands it was thought to have sacred powers and as a downer encouraged 
agreement rather than violence. 





[40] A Polynesian Tongan Headrest Kali Hahapo Carved of 
One Piece of Curved Wood with an Old Coir Cord Repair to 
the Corner of One Foot 

Old Smooth Silky Dark Brown Patina 

Mid 19th Century 


siz: ıscm high, 32.5cm wide, gem deep — 6 ins high, 12% ins wide, 3% ins deep 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection 


Headrests are a common feature of many tropical countries, but few can match the 
restrained simple elegance of the Tongan Kali which was used in almost every house- 
hold by both adults and children. As they were so closely associated with the head they 
‘were important personal possessions acquiring mana and it was deemed to be an insult 
to touch one without the owner’s prior permission. 

Tongan wood carvers were specialists who primarily built canoes, but who also made 
flywhisks, clubs, bowls, and neck or headrests. These were carved in both symmetrical 
and asymmetrical forms either from one piece of curved wood such as this example or 
with legs in various forms using techniques developed in canoe building. Antique Kali 
are now precious heirlooms on Tonga, but they lie unused, forsaken for the soft feather 
pillows of the West. 





[41] An English Enamel Hat Badge Finely Painted with a 
Miniature Scene of Adam and Eve In the Garden of Eden the 
Tree with an Entwined Snake the Pierced Silver Surround Set 


with Faceted Cut Steel the Reverse Unadorned and Open 
17th Century 


SIZE: scm dia, — 2 ins dia. 


Fleeing from religious persecution, the French craftsman Jean Petitot arrived in London 
in about 1636 bringing with him a technique he had learned from Jean Toutin for enam- 
elling that was to revolutionise English jewellery. The technique of painting miniature 
scenes and portraits in enamel evolved by Toutin used gold as a base for painting in deli- 
cate colours on a white enamel ground. Petitot’s output was prolific and other skilled 
enamellers quickly followed to produce badges, brooches and pendants. By the end of 
the 17th century the designs for these small precious luxury articles, worn by both men 
and women, were often inspired by and copied from famous paintings. 





eier 


[42] A Rare English Carved Ivory Teetotum Gambling Ball 
Made for the Royal Oak Lottery each of the 32 sides incised 


with numbers 2 to 32, a Lion Rampant and inscribed Royal Oak 
17th Century 


sızE: scm dia. —2 ins dia. approx 
SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 3, item no. 61, for another example 
PROVENANCE: Ex English Private collection 


Totum is Latin for the whole and therefore is used in reference to the whole stake in gam- 
bling. Tectotum balls act somewhat like spinning dice, but have faceted numbered sides 
so when thrown there is an equal chance of any number turning up which is not the case 
with dice. 

The English philosopher John Locke (1632-1704) mentions a 32 sided ivory ball in 
Some Thoughts Concerning Education (1693) in Section 150 he writes concerning teach- 
ing children to read... what if an ivory ball were made like that of the royal oak lottery, 
with 32 sides... The Royal Oak lottery was introduced in 1630 by Charles I to defray 
the expenses of carrying water to London and was very popular. Lotteries first began 
to become an acceptable form of raising money for government funds under Queen 
Elizabeth Tin 1568-69. It was started in order to fund urgent repairs to the harbours and 
fortifications of England then under the threat of invasion from the Spanish. Great pains 
were taken to provoke the people to part with their money and even fortune tellers were 
consulted about lucky numbers. Lotteries later became established by successive Acts 
of Parliament, even during the time of the Commonwealth under Oliver Cromwell. 
They became a popular and lucrative means of increasing government revenue and 
were regularly conducted, both in London and the country, by appointed contractors. 
Lotteries were not then confined to monetary prizes, but embraced silver, jewellery, 
books, paintings, tapestries and even live deer in Syon Park! 


[43] An Ancient Northern British Celtic Sandstone Head of a 
Man the Long Face with typical Oval Lidded Eyes and Straight 
Sided Nose the Slit Mouth with Thickly Defined Lips 


1st Century BC — 1st Century AD 


SIZE: 23cm high, 13cm wide, 11.5cm deep —9 ins high, 5 ins wide, 4% ins deep 
SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 19, item no. 35, for a Celtic Stone Female Figure 
PROVENANCE: Found ina Garden in Yorkshire 

Ex Private English collection 


The symbol of the severed human head was as important to the Celtic religion as is the 
Cross in modern Christian contexts. The Celts believed that the human head was the 
seat of the soul, the essence of being. It symbolised divinity and was the possessor of 
every desirable quality. It could remain alive after the death of the body and convey 
prophetic information. It could move, act, speak and sing. It could tell tales and enter- 
tain. It presided over the otherworld feast. 

The Celts were head-hunters as is evidenced by the skulls found in Celtic hill forts and 
these severed heads served as trophies testifying to the military prowess of their owner 
and at the same time, the powers believed to be inherent in the human head would act 
protectively and keep evil from the fortress or home whilst ensuring positive good for- 
tune, luck and success. Fierce warriors and skilled craftsmen, the Celts were the arche- 
typal barbarians from the north feared by both the ancient Greeks and Romans. Livy, 
the Roman historian (s98C-17AD) observed The Consuls got no report of the disaster till 
some Gallic horsemen came in sight, with heads hanging at their horses? breasts, or fixed on 
their lances, and singing their customary song of triumphs. 








[44] A Pair of Antique Narwhal Tusks Monodon Monoceros 
The tips with spiralling silver mounts 

Smooth silky patina mellow colour and excellent twist 

Early 19th Century 


sızE: 203cm long, 6.5cm dia. — 80 ins long, 2 ¥2 ins dia. 
203cm long, 7.5cm dia. — 80 ins long, 3 ins dia. 
SEE: Finch and Co catalogue no. 13, item no. 123 for another pair of narwhal tusks 


It is no longer believed that tusking, the rubbing of tusks with other male narwhal, is a 
ritualised form of battle, but more like the brushing of one’s teeth. It is a way for them 
to remove the encrustation so that their tusks function more effectively as sensors. On 
the tusk's surface there exists millions of tubules that lead down through a maze like 
coating to inner nerves and pulp that is uniquely sensitive to subtle changes in tempera- 
ture and air pressure. When the narwhal hold their tusks high into the air they are using 
them asa form of weather station. This enables them to detect the fatal freezing of open 
ice channels and the sudden arrival of cold air fronts. Thus the magical narwhal is per- 
fectly equipped for survival in the arctic seas. 
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[45] An Australian Aboriginal Man’s Circular Nose Ornament 


of Kangaroo Bone the Ends Plugged with Black Gum or Pitch 
Inscribed in black “North West Aust’ 
19th Century 


SIZE: zrcm wide, approx 1.3cm dia. —8% ins wide, approx % ins dia. 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private English collection 

cr: Edge Partington Ethnographical Album of the Pacific Islands Section II, page 139, 
item no. 12, for another example 


‘These pieces of personal adornment are worn by aboriginal men passed through a hole 
made in the septum of the nose. A wide variety of body ornaments ingeniously fash- 
ioned from hair, teeth, bones, leaves, shells, feathers and other natural products were 
worn by Australian aboriginals which were often complemented by carefully, some- 
times ritually, painted body decorations. 


[46] Two Rare Australian Northern Queensland Cape York 
Aboriginal Fish Hooks One Large of Tortoiseshell and Another 
Small One of Haliotis Shell with a Sharp Point Both Bound to 


Lengths of Carefully Twined Plant Fibre Cord 
An old vellum label attached inscribed in ink ‘Fishing Lines of Natives Cape York Oct 7 1848 
19th Century 


s1zks: hook: 1.5cm dia— % ins dia. / barb: 12cm long — 4% ins long 

PROVENANCE: Ex English Private collection 

cr: Brough-Symth illustration Fig 229, illustrated page 21, of Fish Hooks of the Pacific 
Islands, by D.Blau and K.Maaz 


Cape York is the most northerly part of the Australian continent and was home to the 
Kaurareg aboriginals and these hooks were probably collected by Oswald W. Brierly 
an artist of the HMS Rattlesnake on a surveying expedition to northern Australia and 
Papua New Guinea during 1848 to 1850. On the 6th October 1848 the ship put down 
anchor at Cape York and as this was to be one of their chief recouping and contact 
points, their first essential task was to find a plentiful supply of fresh water. Whilst look- 
ing for water the next day (Oct 7th 1848) it is recorded in Oswald Brierly's journal of 
HMS Rattlesnake (Oct 1848 — Dec 1849) that... At our first landing we were met by five 
blacks and of these three were fully six feet in height. One only of these tall ones was strongly 
built the others having thin and stringy spindle shanks and narrow chests. Most of them carried 
a basket slung over the right shoulder and coming over the left arm. This had fish hooks, bits of 
tortoiseshell, a kind of mealy fruit and some bits of pandanus fruit and a few rubbishy odds and 
ends, bits of paper etc. They were all desirous of getting tobacco, or chucka as they called it and 
when I looked into my haversack to give one of them a bit, the rest would all rush and crowd 
their heads together trying to seize it at the same time... On Oct gth 1848 he writes... I gave 
them some tobacco for which I got a carved arrow in return... 








Queen Victoria appointed Brierly her official maritime painter in 1874 and in 1881 he 
became curator of the Painted Hall at Greenwich. He was knighted in 1886 and died in 
December 1894. Throughout his life he kept meticulous notes and journals, and made 
innumerable sketches and paintings, which are now kept in the Mitchell Library in 
Sydney, Australia 

Australian aboriginal fishhooks are very seldom found as the old types made of nat- 
ural materials were quickly replaced by European metal hooks for which they traded. 


By 1898 most of the Kaurareg’s traditional way of life had disappeared under the rapid 
expansion of pearling activities and the establishment of London Missionary Society sta- 


tions from 1871 onwards. 





[47] An Ancient Mesopotamian Babylonian Cuneiform Clay 
Tablet Inscribed on Both Sides with Lines of Text Relating 
to a Dispute Over the Ownership of Four Slaves Two Other 
Fragmentary Clay Tablets and a Cuneiform Inscribed Clay 


Foundation Cone or Nail 
Circa 2000 — 1400BC 


SIZES: 11cm x6.scm — 4% ins x 2% ins (max) 8.scm x 5.scm— 3% ins x 2% ins (min) 
6.scm high, scm dia. —2' ins high, 2 ins dia. (cone shape tablet) 

PROVENANCE: Ex English Private collection 

Sold at Auction 2012 


A translation was made of the complete clay tablet in the late 19th century by Mr 
George Smith of the British Museum. This reads Tablet inscribed in Cuneiform characters 
with an account of a quarrel about the possession of four slaves, the parties were taken before the 
judge who awarded two slaves to one party named Genianait and two to the other named Trib- 
astin. The document is dated in the reign of Hammurabi an early Babylonian King more than 
1500 years before the Christian era. A note pinned to the translation states The Assyrian 
tablet which contains the account of the dispute published by Mr Smith of the British Museum 
in Dec. 1872. A newspaper cutting pasted underneath reads The trustees of the British 
Museum and the Lords of the Treasury have accepted the offer of the proprietors of the Daily 
Telegraph to send out to Assyria at an expense of 1000 guineas, for six months, Mr George 
Smith the decipherer of the tablets which have lately caused so much interest in the antiquarian 
and literary worlds. 

Cuneiform was employed as a writing system for some 3000 years and gave ancient 
Mesopotamia a history. Rulers such as King Hammurabi of Babylon, (reigned 1792- 
1750BC), whose famous law code is in the British Museum, can speak to the modern 
world through their inscriptions. Cunciform signs were impressed in clay, carved in 
stone and inscribed on metal, ivory, glass and wax in contrast to Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
which were only inked on papyrus. Between 24008C and 1700B¢ rulers were in the habit 
of placing inscribed nails in the walls of temples or chapels sometimes by the hundred. 
The inscriptions range from simple nametags to recitals of historical and cultic events. 

By the mid 1850's translations of Babylonian cuneiform could be made with some 
confidence and this was proved by a public examination conducted by the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London in 1857. The scholars Sir Henry Rawlinson and The Reverend 
Edward Hincks and two others were asked to submit independent translations of a 
recently excavated clay cylinder bearing an inscription of a King of Assyria, Tiglath — 
Pileser I, and the convergence between the translations was striking. From then on the 
decipherment of Babylonian cuneiform was a matter of refining an accepted system. 








[48] A Very Large Renaissance German Finely Turned Blond 


Rhinoceros Horn Vessel 
Smooth silky golden patina, age cracks to one side 
Circa 1600 


size: 7cm high, 15.5cm dia. — 3 ins high, 6% ins dia. 

SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 12, item no. 57, for a smaller turned rhinoceros horn 
vessel and catalogue no. 9, item no. 12, for another three 18th century rhinoceros horn 
vessels 

cr: Royal Danish Kunstkammer Collection, Copenhagen, National Museum D91 and 
Do3 for similar examples 


In 1515 the first living one horned Rhinoceros was brought to Europe from India as a 
gift for King Manuel of Portugal a passionate collector of the exotic. It created a sensa- 
tion. Then it soon became the fashion amongst royalty in the courts of 17th century 
Europe to drink wine from Rhinoceros horn vessels, not only because it was believed to 
magically detect poison, but also because it was considered a powerful aphrodisiac. This 
belief had also been prevalent amongst the rulers of the Middle and Far East and India 
for many decades. Babur (reigned 1526-1530), the founder of the Mughal dynasty, once 
owned the Rhinoceros horn drinking vessel in the British Museum that came from the 
collection of Sir Hans Sloane. Rudolf IL of Prague (1552-1612) collected thirteen costly 
turned rhino horn vessels displaying them in his private Kunstkammer. He believed 
them to have amuletic properties and the ability to cure his increasing melancholia. 

This bowl was turned from one exceptionally massive Rhinoceros horn. The smooth 
walls suggest long and sustained use. 











[49] A Rar 


of Congo Songye Chief’s Ceremonial Judgement Crown 


African South Eastern Democratic Republic 


Composed of Several Entwined Long Thorny Branches 
First hal 





20th Century 


SIZE: approx: 28cm high, 28cm dia. —11 ins high, 11 ins dia 
53.5cm high — 21 ins high (with stand) 
PROVENANCE: Ex European Private collection 





The Songye people are surrounded geographically by the Luba to whom th 
related both in culture and language. The Songye have a patriarchal society in which 





agriculture is central to the economy. Divided into numerous subgroups they are gov- 
erned by a central chief known as the Yakitenge whose roles demand he obey special 
restrictive laws such as not showing grief and not drinking in public. Local rulers also 
have authority and can distribute plots of land to their villagers. An influential secret 
society known as Bwadi Bwa Kifwebe counterbalances their power and maintains social 
and political cohesion. 

This crown is used when the chief pronounces judgement on a malefactor within 
a local court. A symbol of his power and prestige, by wearing it he receives spiritual 
help from the mystical and ancestral forces enabling him to make a just and proper 
judgement. 





[so] A West African Ghana Fanti Peoples Female Fertility Doll 
Akuaba of Abstract Form with Incised Geometric Decoration 
to the Reverse of the Head 

Holes to the side of the face and top of the head for beads 

White inventory no. 208, to base 

Late 19th — Early 20th Century 





SIZE: 29cm high, 6cm wide, 4.5cm deep — 11 % ins high, 2 ins wide, 1% ins deep 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection of Ernest Ohly, son of William Ohly, Berkeley 
Galleries. Purchased from Kadishian, July 1966 (in original inventory) Berkeley 
Galleries, Davies Street, London (closed in 1977) 

Thence by descent 

cr: Museum für Volkerkunde, Munich, Germany, Inv No: 1.1318, fora similar example 


The Fanti are grouped in the coastal regions south of Asante territories and are Akan 
speakers who share Asante traditions and beliefs. Akuaba dolls were carried by women 
on their backs to combat infertility and were dressed and cared for like real babies. After 
a successful birth they were placed by the houschold altar and sometimes were later 
given to daughters as educational toys in preparation for motherhood. Akuaba were 
also worn by expectant mothers so that the baby would be beautiful. The extremely 
abstract body and the rigid, highly stylised features are said to symbolise the idea that 
the unborn foetus is not fully grown and so does not yet have a personality. The flat high 
forehead, joined up curved eyebrows and small breasts and mouth are all Fanti ideals of 
feminine beauty. 





The top surmounted with a figure of a bird carved from sperm whale tooth 
Circa 1860 


27.5cm high— 10% ins high 
Finch & Co catalogue no. 11, item no. 14, for a French Commemorative 
Regimental Engraved Gourd 


Oriental nuts, and gourds were very popular from the 16th Century outwards as 
Kunstkammer objects. Selected for their unusual shape the Indian and African gourds 
would then be decorated with engraved motifs heightened in black ink often by sailors 
on board ship during the long voyage home. Many of the designs used on gourds and 
coconuts were taken from contemporary printed images of the day. 





[52] A Fine French Dieppe Carved Ivory Bust of the Emperor 
of Napoleon Bonaparte on a Pedestal Base 
Early 19th Century 


size: 17cm high—6% ins high 


Napoleon, as General in Command of the Conventions Army, first appeared in the 
annals of World History on 13 Vendémiaire (4 October) 1795. He was the organising 
intelligence behind the successful defence of the Tuileries against the Parisian rebels, and 
the architect of their decisive defeat at the Church of Saint-Roch. Four years later on 
November 9th 1799 he overthrew the Directory and established a new regime based on 
his own power. Although he consolidated many of the French Revolutions achieve- 
ments including economic reforms and the abolition of feudalism, much of what was 
most distinctive and significant about those years perished at his hands. The Rights of 
Man were turned on their head as discipline, hierarchy and authoritarianism replaced 
the revolutionary device of liberty, equality and fraternity. Under his rule France 
passed into the hands of an autocrat with far more absolute power than Louis XVI had 





ever enjoyed. 





[s3] A French Erotic Painted and Lacquered Papier Maché 
Snuff Box the Lid Decorated with a Lady of Fashion the Secret 
Inner Lid Lifting to Reveal Two Couples in Close Amorous 
Embrace 


Circa 1840 — 60 
SIZE: gem dia. 2cm high — 3% ins dia. % ins high 
sex: Finch & Co catalogue no. 12, item no. 17, for a maple wood French erotic snuff 


box 


During the later decades of the roth century sex became a hidden activity associated with 
moral dissipation and disgrace. It was popularly believed that the fall of the Roman 
Empire was directly attributable in a large degree to their sexual excess. In fact, in antiq- 
uity, they were merely less reticent in talking about and depicting sexual matters. 





[sa] 


Circa 1870 — 1880 


47cm high, 54.5cm wide, 13cm deep — 18% ins high, 21 Y ins wide, 5 ins deep 
Finch & Co catalogue no. 3, item no. 8, for another example 
Lord McAlpine’s collection at West Green House, Sold Sothebys 1990, lot 809 and 
810 





In the late 18th century the lead miners of the North Pennines would make these unu- 
sual spar boxes from the minerals they found in the cavities as they worked the seams 
of lead ore. Originally a hobby, it developed and became a competitive pastime with 
prizes awarded at organised shows held in the local town halls for those judged to be the 
best and most elaborate. The Killhope Lead Mining Museum in Upper Weardale still 
has a selection on display. 





The whole with old silky smooth rich dark patina 


18th Century — Early 19th Century 


39.5cm long, 12cm wide, 2.5cm deep — 15% ins long, 4% ins wide, 1 ins deep 
Ex Private collection 
A Wooden Maori Short Hand Club in the British Museum with a very similar cord 
hole (BH:NZgı) collected in the 18th Century. The rough square hole used for the 
wrist cord indicates that a stone chisel was used to make it 


Known by the Maori as Aotearoa, Long White Cloud, New Zealand was the last ma- 
¡jor area to be settled by the Central Polynesian voyagers, probably en route from the 
Society Islands, perhaps as late as 1200AD. As a result of the battles involving the ship's 
crew on Captain Cook's first voyage in 1769, the Maori quickly acquired a reputation 
for being ‘warlike’ 

In addition to their function as lethal weapons in close combat, short hand clubs were 
also a status symbol for men of rank who carried them as a sign of dignity on the marae, 
the ceremonial open space. Their significance to the Maori is underscored by the care- 
fully carved figural designs and the quality of execution of the simple basic form. 











[s6] A Rare English Ivory 24 Sided Educational Throwing 
Dice Etched with the Letters of Alphabet used to Teach Spelling 


and Literacy 

Upper case letters stained in red 

The letters ‘P and ‘U’ doubling for ‘J’ and V” 
Late 17th — Early 18th Century 


sızus: 4.5cm dia. — 1% ins dia. approx. 


The English philosopher John Locke (1632-1704) in Thoughts Concerning Education 
written in 1693 describes his idea for these educational throwing balls (Section 150) ... I 
have therefore thought that if play things were fitted to this purpose as they are usually to none, 

contrivances might be made to teach children to read whilst they thought they were only playing. 

For example, what if any ivory ball were made like that of the royal oak lottery with 32 sides, 

or rather of 24 or 25 sides, and upon several others a B, on others a C, and on others D I would 
have you begin with but these 4 letters or perhaps only 2 at first; and when he is perfect in them, 

then add another, and so on until each side having one letter, there be on it the whole alphabet. 

This I would have others play with before him, it being as good a sort of play to lay a stake who 
shall first throw an A or B, as who upon dice shall throw six or seven... 

(section 151) ... To keep his eagerness to it let him think it a game belonging to those above 
him and when by this means he knows the letters by changing them into syllables he may learn 
to read, without knowing how he did so... I know a person of great quality who by pasting 
on the 6 vowels (for in our language Y is one) on the six sides of a die and the remaining 18 
consonants on the sides of 3 other dice, has made a play for his children that he shall win who, at 
one cast, throws most words on these 4 dice, whereby his eldest son, yet in coats, play'd himself 
into spelling with great eagerness without once having been chid for it or forced to. 

(section 153) ...with this die also you might have a play just like the royal oak which would 
be another variety and play for cherries or apples etc. 





[57] A Fine German Ebony Snuff Box the Lid Inset with a 
Portrait of Frederick the Great (1712-1786) Riding his Favourite 
White Horse Painted in Oil on Mother of Pearl Overlaid with 


Granulated and Raised Gold Work 
Mid 18th Century 





size: oval: scm high, 4cm wide - 2 ins high, 1% ins wide 


box: 2.5cm high, 7.scm deep, gem wide — 1 ins high, 3 ins deep, 3% ins wide 





Frederick II was King of Prussia from 1740 to 1786 and became known as Frederick 
the Great. A distinguished patron of the arts, he developed an carly devotion to French 
culture. Son of Frederick William I and Sophia Dorothea, a daughter of George I of 
England, his desire for independence resulted in a bitter conflict with his despotic father 
from whom he became permanently alienated. Upon his accession in 1740 he tried 
to update his father’s military court and created a new personal regiment made up of the 
most handsome members of the Crown Prince's regiment. His young male entourage was 
increased considerably numbering a hundred pages, messengers, personal huntsmen, 
gentlemen of chamber and grooms. They were all put into new uniforms which he 
chose and which retained the same fetching cut until the end of his reign. 

From 1744 the King began building the terraced palace of Sanssouci, being involved 
in its design and execution down to the very last detail. Here, he reasoned the House 
of Hohenzollern could receive the dynastic rulers of Europe on an equal footing. He 
came to spend more and more time at Sanssouci and it was here he assembled his famous 
Round Table, an all male company. It was not made up of exclusively Prussian soldiers 
and officials as in his Potsdam Smoking Club, but included French-speaking intellec- 
tuals. The Berlin Academy flourished again under his generous financial support, and 
French and Swiss scholars poured into Prussia. If the King took a liking to them they 
were made Knights of his Round Table. 

The ageing King increasingly withdrew from courtly life and felt that he only found 
truly agreeable company at Sanssouci. He began to go unwashed, tobacco stains trick- 
ling down his dirty shirt. At the Palace his greyhounds tore up the curtains and ripped 
the upholstery to shreds. His last wish, appropriately was to be buried alongside his 
favourite hounds on the terrace of Sanssouci. 





15th Century 


25.5cm high — 10 ins high / 37cm high — 14% ins high (including base) 


Thai art developed as an art centred on the person of the Buddha and the Sukhothai style 
images are some of the most original. Buddhism reached Thailand and Cambodia from 
India and the earliest surviving sculptures are bronzes from the Indian subcontinent and 
Sri Lanka. These served as models from which over time local styles developed. 

The Enlightened One is portrayed with a stylised anatomy that embodies all the har- 
monious forms ofa completely spiritual body. A hairstyle of tight curls ending ina flame 
like element rasini is a symbol of the spiritual radiance of the Buddha, and together with 
the pointed ears, is a feature derived from Sri Lanka. The sulky mouth in a half smile 
has an inward looking quality. The half closed eyes under strongly defined eyebrows 
reinforce the meditative impression. 








[s9] An Ancient Sumerian Black Basalt Stone Arrow Sharpener 
and Straightener an Old Label Attached A Hammer Of Hard 
Black Stone With Slight Indentation From Which Four Lines 
Radiate, A Rare Example. Another to the Top Inscribed in Ink 
See Kitto’s Illustrated Histories 41st Wks sth Day Vol 4. P.74. 


3rd Millennium BC 


size: 4.scm high, rocm wide, 7.5cm deep—1% ins high, 4 ins wide, 3 ins deep 
PROVENANCE: Ex English Private collection 
Sold at Auction 2012 


Dr John Kitto (1804-1854) was an English bible scholar regarded in the 19th century asa 
significant contributor to Christian scholarship. He published a very popular illustrated 
Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature in four volumes. 

a people living in Southern Mesopotamia in the 4th & 3rd mil- 
lennia sc and they are credited with inventing the cuneiform system of writing, which 


The Sumerians wer 





was originally pictographic, but gradually became stylised. They developed a legal sys- 
tem supported by complex political and economic organisation. Their technological 
achievements included wheeled vehicles and potters’ wheels, and architectural features 
such as columns, vaults and domes. Their influence on the subsequent civilisations of 
Mesopotamia was far reaching. 





[60] A Collection of Five Ancient Greek Possibly Scythian 
Bronze Arrow Heads Set Upon a Card Inscribed Rare Find... 
Greek Bronze Arrow Heads From Marathon and Scythian. And to 
the reverse J Cornthwaite Walthamstow and in another hand See 


Rawlinson’s Herodotus Vol 3 p.73 
5th Century BC 


sızE: card: rocm high, 6.5cm wide — 4 ins high, 2% ins wide 


Marathon was an Attic community on the North east coast of Attica connected with 
Athens by a main road running south of Mount Pentelious. It was the scene of a leg- 
endary defeat inflicted by the Athenians and Platacans on the invading Persians lead by 
Darius in 4908C. According to Herodotus, who wrote an account of the Persian wars, 
6400 Persians were killed against 192 Athenians. The Scythians were a corps of archers 
amongst the Athenians formed of state slaves. The Spartans, who had refused to fight 
from religious scruples before the new moon, arrived in time to inspect the battlefield. 
The burial mound of the dead is still visible at Marathon and traces of a hero cult have 
been found there. 

Herodotus writes that an Athenian runner Philippides was sent to request help from 
Sparta before the battle and arrived there the next day from Athens, covering the dis- 
tance of 125 miles in less than 24 hours. The modern marathon race, introduced at the 
first Olympic Games in Athens in 1896, is based on the legend that Philippides ran the 26 
miles from Athens to Marathon in order to join in the battle against the Persians and then 
ran back to Athens and having announced the victory Greetings, we win! dropped dead. 





[61] A Fine Democratic Republic of Congo Lega Peoples 
Anthropomorphic Ivory Spoon Kalukili decorated with typical 


circle and dot patterns 
Deep lustrous reddish patina 
Late Geometric Style Circa 1850 — 1940 


Size: 21.5cm high, s.scm wide —8 Ya ins high, 2% ins wide 

Provenance: Ex Pierre Dartevelle, Brussels 

Ex Private Belgian collection 

cf: Tervuren Africa Museum, Brussels, Belgium (53.29.4) for a spoon of similar shape 
Frankfurt Museum Fur Volkerkunde, Germany (inv. No. NS 9020) for another of 
naturalistic form 


The Lega live in the forests of the eastern region of the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. They have no hereditary chiefs, but are governed by an association called 
Bwami to which all men and women seek to belong. Membership of bwamiis organised 
into a hierarchical series of grades, admission to which is achieved by passing through 
initiations. Bwami functions both as the political structure of Lega society and as an 
educational system that advocates and upholds Lega values and morals. Each grade has 
numerous objects associated with it including spoons, small figures and masks made of 
wood, bone or ivory. 

The spoons are highly stylised renditions of the human body and are said to be sym- 
bolic of women and sex. They are considered treasured heirlooms and are owned by 
both the highest initiates and by those of the lower grades of bwami who organise tradi- 
tional ceremonial initiation rites. The spoons are danced with, carried on the shoulder, 
caressed, used as if they were cutting and scraping implements and even as a kind of 
weapon. They are placed in the mouths of young men at the moment of the circumci- 
sion operation, and sometimes a relative may place one in the mouth of a family mem- 
ber accused of witchcraft or sorcery and exposed to the ordeal of drinking poison. The 
spoon then functions to prohibit an ordeal from taking place. 

These spoons of naturalistic abstract form were often disregarded in the past as utili- 
tarian objects and therefore not art. However, today it is difficult to not directly connect 
these anthropomorphic forms with, for example, Alberto Giacometti’s Spoon Women 
of 1926 and who must have drawn inspiration from these spoons, and whose works are 
now considered established modern art. 





[62] An English Medieval Nottingham Alabaster Fragment 
Depicting St George Dressed in Armour Praying Beneath a 
Banner Held Aloft by an Angel 

Traces of original polychrome and gilt decoration 

An inventory no. ‘M2685’ to the reverse 

15th Century 

s1ZE: 18cm high, 11.5cm wide, 4.scm deep - 7 ins high, 4% ins wide, 1% ins deep 

cr: A Nottingham alabaster panel depicting St George in armour kneeling before the 
Virgin in the Burrell collection Glasgow 





From the late 1300's until the Reformation alabaster carving was a major artistic activ- 
ity and industry in the English Midlands in an area centred on Nottingham. Small in 
scale, altarpieces and panels were produced for the home market as well as for export. 

Alabaster is hydrous calcium sulphate also known as gypsum and was extracted 
in the Middle Ages from a comparatively small area of South Derbyshire and the 
adjoining corner of Staffordshire. Nottingham alabaster sculptures have a distinctive 
almost English style. Depicting religious subjects they were usually painted and gilded, 
although areas of unpainted alabaster were almost always left to contrast with the col- 
ourful painted details. The carving of images of saints expanded during the fifteenth 
century reflecting the developing cult of saints. 

At the time of the Reformation many of the carvings were destroyed or hidden, but 
the survival of fragments and those in the churches and cathedrals of France are proof of 
their popularity in medieval Europe. Today there are more English medieval alabaster 
carvings in Normandy than anywhere else. 





[63] A Melanesian New Caledonia Kanak Carved Hardwood 
War Club the Large Mushroom Shaped Head with Projecting 


Pointed Spurs 
Old Smooth Silky Natural Patina 
Early 19th Century 


SIZE: 79.5cm long —31% ins long 
SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 11, item no. 79 & 80 for other examples 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection 


On board the ship Resolution in 1774 Captain Cook first took sight of the fertile 
Melanesian Islands whose landscape he thought resembled that of the West Coast of 
Scotland. He named them New Caledonia. Now known as Kanak the Islands are sur- 
rounded by barrier reefs and warm Pacific seas and have a unique indigenous flora and 
fauna. The fruit bat or flying fox was the sole resident mammal before the arrival of man. 

Captain Cook spent two weeks in the Islands and experienced very little hostility 
from the people who had, until then, developed a culture in relative isolation, and 
whose art was therefore free from most outside influences. The New Caledonians had 
a highly developed sense of form and these skilfully worked clubs were probably also 


made as insignia of rank and office as well as for use in combat. 





[64] An Impressive and Large Fijian Rootstock Club Vunikau 
Buli Buli or Dromu Vonotabua the Head with Tongan Whale 
Tooth Ivory Inlays Shaped as Pointed Stars Crescent Moons 
and Stylised Birds the Handle with Carved TavatavaDecorated 
Grip 

Smooth Silky Aged Patina 

Early — Mid 19th Century 


SIZE: 90cm long — 35% ins long 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection 


The superb finish and lavish use of whale ivory inlay suggest that this club was intended 
primarily for ceremonial purposes. This inlay was done by Tongan craftsmen based 
in Fiji, providing chiefs with valuable items for strategic exchanges and presentations. 

Clubs also played a role beyond the battlefield in Fijian etiquette, ceremony and 
dance. Greatly enlarged versions of war clubs too massive to be used in combat were 
carried by chiefs during rituals. At a man’s death the spirit of his club accompanied his 
soul on the journey to the afterworld Bulu to protect him from the dangers that lay 
along the way. 











[65] An American Folk Art Carved Wood Walking Cane the 
Handle with a Portrait Head of an Afro-American Negro 
Dressed with a Collared Shirt and Bow the Eyes Inlaid with 
Glass 


Circa 1860's 
5128: gocm long — 35% ins long 


Canes have long been a popular form of expression for American folk artists and from 
simple carved figurative depictions they could deliver complex messages. Canes were 
used to express political sentiment, advertise a user's profession, and even to provide 
satirical social commentary. 

This may have been the cane of a plantation owner or slave trader, but it is also a 
reminder of the indomitable will of the human spirit, for although many Africans were 
murdered and many others were psychologically smothered by white domination the 
collective will of Africans refused to accept white domination. The enslavement of 
Africans by Europeans and Americans certainly victimised them, but it did not leave 
them with a victim mentality. Africans were not victims, but survivors. 





Northern Italian 


[66] / 


Cannon the 












M rapped Around the 


led Bronze Rings to 





> the Trunnions 
the Muz 


The wooden carriage now missing 





Old black smooth polished patina 
First Half 16th Century 


IZE: 22cm long—8% ins long 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private Italian collection 





Ex Private German collection 


This bronze model, probably Florentine, was possibly made as a model for a falconet, 
which asa fairly small cannon, weighed around 410 pounds was 6 fect 4 inches long and 
carried a 1402 ball. 

It was not until the 15th century that cannon became sufficiently developed to be of 
much practical use except at sieges. Italy and Germany made most of the early cannon, 
and they were not made in England until the 16th century. The first cannon were only 
semi-portable being mounted on stands, which were loaded on carts when the guns 
had to be moved. Wheeled carriages were only introduced in the early part of the 16th 
century, and these made the cannon much more manoeuvrable. 








[67] A Fine West A frican Central Ivory Coast Baule/Yaure Face 
Mask Mblo the Highly Elegant Face with Broad High Forehead 
Surmounted with a Pair of Ribbed Horns and Narrow Ears 
Decorated with Traces of White Pigment Arched Half Moon 
Shaped Eyebrows Over Nearly Closed Slit Eyes Scarification 
to Each Side of the Cheeks a Long Nose and Pouting Mouth 
the Oval Shaped Face with an Open Work Zig-Zag Pattern 
around the edge a Pierced and Pointed Beard to the Chin 


Holes to sides used for attaching the dance costume. Old abrasion to the nose eyebrows and 
mouth, small section of zig-zag missing, a section missing to the reverse apparently gnawed 
by a rat 

The reverse with an old paper label : ‘Ratton Paris’ and a white painted inventory No. 15 
Old dry smooth silky patina 

Early 20th Century 


sızE: 39cm high, 16cm wide, 11.5cm deep —15 % ins high, 6% ins wide, 4% ins deep 
PROVENANCE: Ex Charles Ratton, Paris, France 

Ex James Keggie 

Ex William Ohly, Berkeley Galleries, Davies Street, London 

Ex Private collection Ernest Ohly (in inventory) 

Thence by Descent 

cr: Smithsonian National Museum of African Art: 91-21-1 for a similar example 


Known for their stylisation, detail and remarkably refined features these finely carved 
face masks are of a type that appears in village masquerades for recreational entertain- 
ment called Mblo. These dances and scripted performances are the cultural equivalent 
to western opera or film noire. Everyone is allowed to see them and enjoy the commu- 
nal event. Between performances the masks were kept out of sight carefully wrapped in 
bark cloth and hung from the thatch of their dancers sleeping rooms in the village. 

These sculptural masks have often been identified as Yaure, a less populous group 
who depending on their proximity to their neighbours either speak Baule or Mande. 
Both Yaure and Baule art, culture and masquerade performances are closely related. 
‘The Yaure masks have similar horn like projections carved with patterns and oval heart 
shaped faces. The scalloped hairline and elaborately carved patterns above it, represent- 
ing the coiffure, are also typical of Yaure and Baule styles. The horns probably repre- 
sent those of an antelope, an animal hunted by both the Baule and Yaure. The masks 
are emblems of spirit powers and their features are borrowed from the most physically 
attractive men and women who conform to the Baule/Yaure ideal of beauty, as physi- 
cal beauty is culturally equated with moral rectitude. 

Many of these masks were brought to Europe in the early 20th century where they 
were often bought and collected by artists upon whose work they had great influence. 
For example Amedeo Modigliani was directly influenced, and Pablo Picasso had a 
Baule/Yaure mask in his studio at Villa La Californie, now in the Musée Picasso in Paris. 








[68] An Indo-Portuguese Sandalwood and Ebony Document 
Box Inlaid with Ivory and Ebony Flowers, Leaves and Tendrils 
the Hinged Lid with Two Brass Carrying Handles the Four 
Corners Studded with Brass Rosettes, a Brass Lockplate to the 


Front the Interior Fitted with Four Small Drawers 
Mid 18th Century 


size: 12cm high, 48cm wide, 33cm deep — 4% ins high, 19 ins wide, 13 ins deep 


‘The shape and function of these document boxes derive from a European form. They 
were made to order in Northern India and exported via the port of Goa. Golden Goa was 
celebrated as an entrepót for luxury goods. From its markets objects made both locally 
and elsewhere in India were sent to Europe and to other Portuguese ports in Asia, Africa 
and South America. The more elaborate pieces of furniture inlaid with ivory and some- 
times mother-of-pearl were crafted in Northern India whilst the Goanese cabinet mak- 
ets produced furniture of assorted exotic coloured woods. Writing slopes, stationery 
and document boxes were a standard requirement of all East India Company officials 
and of all the merchants in the export trade who had settled in the Indies. The sandal- 
wood used to craft the box would help protect and preserve the paper documents and 
books in the climate of India. 








[69] An Ancient Roman Solid Cast Bronze Figure of Winged 
Eros The God of Love in his Right Hand a Burning Torch his 
Hair Shaped and Tied in a Topknot Two Wings Projecting 
from his Back 


Glossy smooth light greenish / brown patina 
and — 3rd Century 


size: 10cm high — 4 ins high 

PROVENANCE: Found during the excavation of volcanic pumice stone in a quarry at 
Burtelsgraben Nickenich Rhine Valley Germany in the 1950's 

Purchased 1960 by a German Private collector 

Thence by descent 


Eros, the comrade of Aphrodite was conceived by the ancient philosophers not just as 
the god of sensual love, but as a power which forms the world by the inner union of 
separate elements. To the Romans Eros was the youngest of the gods, always a child, 
thoughtless and capricious. As irresistible as he was fair he was most usually represented 
as a beautiful, youthful boy. Zeus, the father of the gods, arms him with golden wings, 
and with a bow and unerring arrows, or with a burning torch. 

Eros was paid special honour in the gymnasia where he was the personification of 
devoted friendship and love between youths and men. The Spartans and Cretans would 
sacrifice to Eros before a battle to strengthen the bonds of friendship, which was so help- 
ful in battle and adventure. A sacred band of youths at Thebes were dedicated to him, 
and a festival of freedom was held annually at Samos in his honour recognising him as 
the god who bound men and youths together in the struggle for honour and freedom. 





[70] A Finely Modelled Ancient Roman Solid Cast Bronze 
Figure of Mercury the Eyes Inlaid with Silver a Chlamys 
Draped over his Shoulder 


Attachment holes for a “Petasos' or Winged Hat to the top of his head standing on an 
associated Ancient Roman bronze base found detached but with the figure 

The right hand missing 

Smooth light green / brownish patina 

and — 3rd Century 


5121: 11.7cm high, 13.7cm high (with associated base) 
4% ins high, 5% ins high (with associated base) 

PROVENANCE: Found during the excavation of volcanic pumice stone in a quarry at 
Burtelsgraben Nickenich, Rhine Valley, Germany in the 1950's 

Purchased 1960 by a German Private collector 

Thence by descent 


Mercury was the Roman god of commerce and as such identified with the Greek god 
Hermes who was the patron god of circulation and the movement of goods and people. 
Accordingly these qualities were transferred by the Romans to Mercury who became 
a mediator between the gods and people, between the dead and the living and who 
was always in motion. He was the protector of the corn trade, especially with Sicily, 
which was of great importance to Rome and so was publicly honoured by the erection 
of a great temple in the Circus Maximus. A guild of merchants was also established 
in Rome, the members of which were known as mercuriales. At the annual festival of 
the temple and guild on the 15th May the merchants sacrificed to Mercury and at the 
Porta Capena sprinkled themselves and their merchandise with hallowed water. With 
the spread of Roman commerce the worship of Mercury extended into the far reaches 
of the Empire. 





[71] A Fine New Zealand Maori Whalebone Stabbing Club 
Kotiate of Violin Shape the handle decorated and inlaid with 
Abalone shell eyes 


White inventory number 197 


Early 19th Century 


(one missing) 
860 to the side of the handle 








sıze: 28.5cm long, 12.5cm wide— 11% ins long, 5 ins wide 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection 


War to the Maori was a recreation, a form of serious sport carried out under firmly 
established rules using a limited range of weapons. A considerable amount of the Maori 
warrior's time was spent grooming for the frequent inter-tribal battles that took place. 
Their chosen weapons required a very high degree of physical fitness and were only 
effective if used with considerable dexterity. War was regarded as a contest of skill 
rather than a bloody fight to the death. The preparations for war were ritualised and 
ceremonious and would last far longer than the battles themselves. Invocations to the 
Gods, strict observance of all measures needed to appropriate all the evil influences, the 
composing of insulting Ngeri to be chanted in the face of the enemy, could occupy a 
whole community for weeks. 
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[72] A New Zealand Maori Carved Wood Pinnacle Figure 
Tekoteko from a Pataka or Chief ’s Storehouse the Tiki Figure 
with a Spiral Moko Tattoo to the Top of his Arm his Three 
Fingered Hands of Simple Sculptural Style 

An old ink inscription to the side of the head ‘Otaheite NC’ 

Probably from the Waikato Area on West Coast of the North Island 

Old Dry Patina Covered with Dark Red Pigment 

The le 
18th Century 





side of the head and the legs missing, the curving buttocks with ancient pitch repair 


size: 22.5cm high, 4cm wide, 6cm deep —8% ins high, 1% ins wide, 2% ins deep 
33cm high — 13 ins high (including base) 
cr: W.O.Oldman Collection Dominion Museum, Wellington, New Zealand has a 





very similar figure but with ornamentation. The New Zealanders Illustrated London, 
1846, by G.F. Angas shows a Pataka on the shores of Lake Taupo with a similar pinnacle 


figure 


Pataka were primarily used as food stores, but were also used to safeguard the rare and 
valued possessions of the Chief. Differing regionally in size and type, they ranked with 
superior carved houses as the most important structures in a Maori village. The food 
would be kept inside from the ravages of vermin and from pollution by unauthorised 
hands. Taboos relating to the possessions and the food of men of high rank were scru- 
pulously maintained with the help of the pataka by the whole community. The 19th 
century artist George French Angas painted a pataka at Te Rapa on the shores of Lake 
Taupo displaying a small pinnacle figure on the central gable of the small raised struc- 
ture very similar to this example. He stated that the main use of the storchouse was to 
give protection to the food especially put aside for chiefs and apart from that eaten by 
slaves and won 





These pinnacle Tiki or gable peak figures are best viewed from below at an angle 
of around 45 degrees. The Maori craftsmen were well aware of this subtle perspective 
and cleverly worked with the optical requirements of architectural space and form. 
Traditionally said to represent primal canoe ancestors, the comparative shallow surface 
decoration of this particular example suggests it was produced with a stone adze. 





[73] A Large Ancient Roman Life-Size Hollow Cast Gilded 
Bronze Hairy Goat's Foot from a Sculpture of the God Pan 


with traces of original gilding 
Ancient Repairs 
1st — 2nd Century AD 


s1z8: 26cm high 10% ins high 
PROVENANCE: Found during the excavation of volcanic pumice stone in a quarry at 
Burtelsgraben Nickenich Rhine Valley Germany in the 1950's 

Purchased 1960 by a German Private collector 

Thence by descent 


Pan, the goat god, was originally the Arcadian god of hills and woods, the protect- 
ing deity of flocks, herdsmen and hunters of small game such as hares and partridges. 
Half man, half goat, he was portrayed with a puck-nose, bearded with shaggy hair, 
two horns and goat's feet. He was imagined as wandering by day through the hills with 
the Nymphs guarding the flocks, especially the goats, and chasing wild animals. As a 
spirit of the woodland he was also a god of prophecy and so there were ancient oracles 
of Pan. Old oaks, pine trees, caves and mountains, and tortoises were sacred to him. 
His cult was mainly confined to the countryside and as a god of nature he was one of 
the companions of Cybele. To the Romans he was a universal god, with the word Pan 
meaning All. 











[74] A Rare Papua New Guinea Middle Sepik latmul Man's 
Conusand Tridacna Shell Girdle the Cut Shell Rings Attached 
to a Plaited Fibre and Cane Band 


Late 19th — Early 20th Century 


SIZE: approx: 104cm long — 4rins long /109cm high — 43 ins high (with stand) 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection, Sydney, Australia 

Ex Private European collection 

cr: Archives Museum Der Kulturen, Basel (F) vb4315; a photograph circa 1930 of a 
man in Great Warrior Costume of the Middle Sepik wearing a similar belt composed 
of many heavy cut shell rings. Illustrated Shadows of New Guinea, Barbier-Mueller 
Museum, Geneva 


This girdle is of exceptional size and is one of the largest surviving examples known. 
They are worn by men of rank when special costumes are required for courting parties 
and religious cult and exchange gift ceremonies. These elaborate shell decorations are 
worn for these events in order to enhance and demonstrate the wearer's status. The num- 
ber of valuable shells a big man can call into play during an exchange gains him increased 
status and prestige. They are also an important form of currency featuring in bride price 
ceremonies where the suitor can visually display his wealth in order to attract a bride and 
convince her family of his worth. 

Making a girdle or bracelet of conus or tridacna clamshell is a task that can take weeks 
if not months when only rudimentary tools are available. Exchanges follow complex 
rituals and are fundamental to economic and social life as they make possible the acquisi- 
tion of materials, and even wives, from outside their clan’s immediate region. 





[75] A Fine Polynesian Cook Islands Chiefs Stool No’ Oanaga 
the Thin Curved Seat Resting on Robust Legs Tapering to 


Heart Shaped Feet 
Mid 1gth Century 


size: 16cm high, 45cm wide, 20.5cm deep —6% ins high, 17% ins wide, 8 ins deep 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection 


An elegant symbol of chiefly status these stools in Eastern Polynesia were used like 
thrones, they were seats of authority only to be sat upon by individuals of the highest 
status. Prior to European contact Polynesian houses had few items of furniture and so all 
people of lesser rank sat on the ground. Small and easily portable these stools were carved 
from a single piece of wood, usually a rich dark brown hardwood called Tamanu. 





[76] A Fine West African Nigeria South Western Region 
Igbo Masquerade Dance Mask Agiriga Carved of Light Finely 
Grained Wood with an Elongated Face Triangular Shaped 
Nose High Arched Eyebrows Above Small Eyes Accentuated 
with Scarification Roundels the Open Heart Shaped Mouth 
Displaying Two Rows of Teeth the Whole Surmounted with 


a Central Two Pronged Crest 

Old dry smooth patina, extensive traces of white brown and black pigment 
Painted white inventory no. 210 to reverse 

Early 20th Century 


size: 34cm high, 15.5cm wide, 9.5cm deep — 13% ins high, 6 ins wide, 3% ins deep 
PROVENANCE: Ex Private collection Ernest Ohly, son of William Ohly, Berkeley 
Galleries. Purchased 1966 from Phillips, 8 King William Street, London, EC1 
(Berkeley Galleries closed in 1977) 

Thence by Descent 


The Igbo live primarily from farming in the northern part of the Niger river delta in an 
area of forests and swamps. This mask was used by a male dancer and masker who are 
called Okoroshi and embodies the character of Agiriga. These entertaining masquerades 
were cosmologically determined to coincide with propitious periods in the agricultural 
calendar and occurred in yearly cycles stretching back to ancient origins. Igbo arts merge 
the practical with the ideological, everyday life with cosmology and large masquerades 
provide a means of coping with the problems and ambiguities of real life in an often 
harsh world. Festivals are the fullest expressions of Igbo aesthetic values and the arts act 
as outlets for peoples tension, competition and creative passion serving to order space 
and human conduct. This mask is used during the peak of the rainy season in a festival 
masquerade that heralds the eating of the New Yam. Yams being the most celebrated and 
prestigious of Igbo foods. 





[77] A Very Fine Late Renaissance German Turned Standing 
Rhinoceros Horn Cup and Ivory Cover on Knopped Ivory 


Foot of an Impressive Size 
Old smooth patina. Age cracks to ivory foot 
First Half 17th Century 


sızE: 33cm high, rrem dia (max) — 13 ins high, 4% ins dia. (max) 

SEE: Finch & Co catalogue no. 12, item no. $7, for a turned rhinoceros horn vessel and 
catalogue no. 9, item no. 12, for three 18th century turned rhinoceros horn vessels 

cr: A cup and cover of similar shape engraved with the inscription The Exalted Roman 
Emperor Rudolf IP’s Goblet Which Protects Against Poison — The Unconquerable Emperor's 
Hand Shaped This Ingenious Goblet D406.766/339 Royal Danish Kunstkammer, 
Copenhagen National Museum 


The Milanese master instructor of turning Giovanni Ambrogio Maggiore visited 
Bavaria on various occasions between 1574 and 1593 to teach the Duke Wilhelm this 
newly invented form of art; creating marvellous objects from natural substances. 
Maggiore also trained the artist Georg Wecker who went on to become in 1578 
Dresden's court turner for life to the Elector Augustus of Saxony. Regarded at the time 
as a form of advanced mechanical technology, the art of virtuosity turning in ivory, 
ebony and rhinoceros horn became a princely pastime for Drechselnder souverän. 
Rhinoceros horn objects were regarded as items of great rarity and prestige in 
Renaissance Europe, but they had been regarded as objects of great value with inherent 
magical properties for well over one thousand years before this time in China, and by the 
early 17th century Chinese cups and vessels of carved rhino horn were being exported to 
Europe to meet the demand for exotic curiosities for the cabinets of wealthy collectors. 
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